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The Recovery of 


Humane Letters 


“HUMANE LETTERS” AND “belle-lettres” do 
not mean precisely the same thing. The 
latter term came into use as literature 
ceased to be ethical in its purpose, so that 
“belle-lettres” implies the doctrine of “art 
for art’s sake”—polite or elegant writing, 
with no especial end except to display it- 
self. 

Our older term for imaginative litera- 
ture, and criticism of that literature, is 
“humane letters.” This phrase—like “hu- 
manities” and “humane learning”—is de- 
rived from the classical Awmanitas, the 
literary discipline intended to teach men 
what it is to be truly human. For cen- 
turies, the object of the careful study of 
great literature was a moral and intellec- 
tual object: the development of strong 
intellect and strong character through the 
attentive reading of philosophy, prose and 
poetic fiction, criticism, history, and biog- 
raphy. 

Nor is the humanist identical with the 
humanitarian. As Irving Babbitt often 
wrote, the humanist struggles to develop, 
by an act of will, the higher nature in 
man; the humanitarian, however, believes 








in “outer working and inner laissez faire,” 
material gain and emancipation from ethi- 
cal checks. What the humanist desires is 
a working in the soul of man; what the 
humanitarian seeks is the gratification of 
appetites. Humane studies are those which 
teach a man his dignity and his rights and 
his duties. They teach him that he is a 
little lower than the angels, but infinitely 
higher than the beasts. 

Most writing of the twentieth century 
has been anti-humane: that is, either it has 
tended toward a moral and social nihilism; 
or else it has been positivistic in its ten- 
dency, squinting toward a dreary egali- 
tarian collectivism, to be supervised by so- 
cial engineers. The obscenity and violence 
of popular books on the one hand, the 
positivistic jargon of much scholarly writ- 
ing on the other—these are the afflictions 
of modern letters. Although the principal 
man of letters of our age—Mr. T. S. Eliot 
—has worked courageously in the humane 
tradition, defending “the enduring things,” 
he has stood almost alone on a rock in the 
flood of books, 

This number of Mopern AGE, then, is 
a small attempt at the recovery of humane 
letters. We hope that literature may become 
again a discipline of will and _ intellect. 
But we do not intend to make letters mere- 
ly an instrument of social alteration or 
political analysis: Mr. Kelsie Harder, in 
his “Inside-Dopestered Critics,” suggests 
the sterility of that endeavor. Rather, with 
Mr. Edward Case in his “The Free World 
of Joyce Cary,” we seek in imaginative 
literature a means for ennobling private 
conscience and character, teaching men 
that they were not born yesterday; and 
that greatness of soul is at once the source 
and the object of greatness in letters. 


—R. K. 
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The Free World of Joyce Cary 


EDWARD CASE 


A novelist who rose above the dreary 
errors of our age. 


WHEN Joyce Cary Lay DYING in the win- 
ter of 1957, after some years of suffering 
courageously borne, it seemed for a mo- 
ment that the conscience of the literary 
world was stirred. Reporters interviewed 
him, he was photographed and discussed, 
the progress of his affliction was carefully 
followed in the press. There seemed to be 
an uneasy feeling that a light was going 
out which had burned more purely and 
brightly than the bloodshot eyes of our 
time could bear. 

And then he died, and after the obituar- 
ies were written the makers of literary 
opinion continued to write about lesser 
artists, and there was no sign to indicate 
that anyone understood that one of the 
greatest creators in the history of the novel 
had finished his work. 

When an artist is appraised at less than 
his true worth, he may fairly be said to 
be neglected. Cary had a devoted audience 
in Britain, and to a lesser extent in Amer- 
ica, despite his American publisher’s pro- 
pensity for fast remaindering. His books 
have usually been favorably reviewed. Yet 
it is one of the most curious and damning 
facts about the contemporary literary en- 
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vironment that Joyce Cary has, somehow, 
never been regarded as really important 
by those to whom graduate students and 
ladies’ literary clubs alike apply for their 
guides to edifying fiction. The great novel- 
ists of the age are variously designated, by 
critical consensus, as Faulkner, Ford, For- 
ster, Gide, Greene, Hemingway, Joyce, 
Kafka, Lawrence, Mann, Maugham, Wolfe 
and Woolf. Lately, for reasons which are 
difficult to determine, Camus has been 
added to this list; and one may add or 
substitute two or three others. Cary is sel- 
dom included in this baffling pantheon. He 
is, rather, fobbed off with the honorific 
appellation, “distinguished,” the Kentucky 
colonelcy of artistic rankings. Even when 
he is praised it is almost always by includ- 
ing him in a list of “five or six more gifted 
contemporary British novelists,” usually 
toasting him together with such shorter 
snorts as Henry Green, Angus Wilson, 
Elizabeth Bowen, Evelyn Waugh and the 
like; and clearly suggesting a peerage in- 
commensurate with the patent letters avail- 
able for any discriminating reader’s in- 
spection. It would seem that almost any 
corn-pone Dostoevsky babbling into his 
cotton gin can command profound critical 
appreciations by the score; and the same 
is true of any Englishman who gets reli- 
gion but manages to leave his typewriter 
in the bedroom, and any Gaul divided 
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between Notre Dame and Moscow. But 
Joyce Cary receives no such attention. And 
I would suggest that it is not apparent even 
to Cary’s admirers wherein his greatness 
lies. The reason for this huddles deep with- 
in the fashionable philosophies of our time. 
For Joyce Cary has brought back the idea 
of freedom to the modern novel. And free- 
dom has become a strange idea. 


* * * 

Cary’s biography is in many ways a 
clue to the nature and spirit of his art. He 
was born of vigorous stock in a time of 
confidence, in the golden afternoon of a 
great tradition, both imperial and familial. 
He was true to his heritage. 

Joyce Cary was born on December 7, 
1888 in Northern Ireland of an Anglo- 
Irish family resident for 300 years in Coun- 
ty Donegal. The family was prolific and 
multi-branched, and the warm and event- 
ful clan life, the relatives, friends and 
servants of all kinds who surrounded him 
from infancy were fortunate and enriching 
influences. 

He was sent to Clifton College, an Eng- 
lish public school. When he left Clifton he 
spent three years studying art at Edinburgh 
and Paris. He was an ardent Impressionist, 
and reproductions of his drawings reveal 
a surprising talent. More than this, how- 
ever, it is certain that his training in art 
played a germinal part in the development 
of his art as a writer. It gave him an eye 
for the shapes and colors of the world, and 
it gave him much more. 

After three years of study he evidently 
realized his limitations and, also, he must 
have felt the need for wider intellectual 
horizons. He went to Oxford. There he 
behaved as many gifted men do at univer- 
sities. He studied little, but read and talked 
much. 

Avid for experience, he left Oxford for 
the Balkan War of 1912-13. Returning 
home after adventurous experiences with 
the Montenegrins, he joined Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s Cooperative Society in Ireland. 
Soon resigning, he joined the Nigerian 
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Service. “In Africa I passed some of my 
happiest years as magistrate, road builder, 
a general Pooh Bah of State.” During 
World War I he was attached to the West 
African Frontier Force, fought in the Cam- 
eroons, was wounded at the Battle of Mora 
Mountain, and contracted several ailments, 
the effects of which finally invalided him 
home after the war. 

In 1916 he had married Miss Gertrude 
Ogilvie and in 1920 he settled down with 
his wife and young sons at Oxford to de- 
vote himself to writing. He wrote inces- 
santly for more than a decade, accumulat- 
ing vast piles of manuscripts, but “found, 
to my surprise, that as soon as I had fin- 
ished a book, or even half finished it, I 
could not bear it. The truth was, as I see 
now, that I was still an imitative writer. 
I had a genuine desire to create, in writ- 
ing, but I had not yet found an idea of 
life satisfying to myself.” He did not pub- 
lish his first novel, Aissa Saved, until 1932, 
when he was already forty-four years old. 
This is surely one of the most dedicated 
apprenticeships in the history of letters. 


* * * 


What filters the clear and fluent art of 
Joyce Cary from the stagnant carp-hatchery 
of current literature is this: Of all those 
who may be styled the major novelists of 
this century he is the only one whose domi- 
nant theme is neither tragedy, evil, deca- 
dence, guilt, anxiety, neurosis, nor despair. 
His many-volumed subject is human free- 
dom. He sees the world as a place of 
change, of adventure and surprise. He sees 
life as full of infinite possibilities of experi- 
ence. He embraces joy as readily as sorrow. 
He rejects the illusory simplifications—the 
dungeon view of pessimism and the sky- 
scraper stare of optimism. He sees life 
whole —which is the shortest way of say- 
ing that what he begins with is man rather 
than society, character rather than man- 
ners, personality rather than events. 

This is counter to the spirit of the mod- 
ern novel and, indeed, of modern society 
and philosophy themselves. And it is the 
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real reason why Joyce Cary’s ultimate rep- 
utation is still in abeyance. 

Cary, as he himself repeatedly declared, 
is a novelist of character. For such a novel- 
ist society is the “given”; it is the world; 
it is life, itself, which he rejoices in. For 
him society has no real existence apart 
from its members. Opposed to this kind 
of novelist is the novelist of manners, whose 
characters are illustrations to an under- 
lying text, whose characters are not pets 
but rather laboratory specimens to be dis- 
sected in the quest for general laws. The 
novelist of character sees a man in the con- 
text of human society, but always first as 
a man. Not so for the novelist of manners, 
for whom society is not an invigorating 
atmosphere but a fog to be seen through, 
a problem rather than a fact. The novelist 
of character burns to create life, whatever 
theories he may be persuaded to mouth in 
innocent leisure. The novelist of manners 
burns to tell some “truth” about the world. 
These are different passions with different 
issues. 

The fanatic revival of interest in Henry 
James, the preoccupation in literary circles 
with the “symbolism” of Melville and 
Faulkner, the Kafka-cult and the Joycean 
affliction, the psychoanalytical dogma in 
which so much of modern literature is 
couched, the varieties of red-and-grey flan- 
nel social significance—these all form a 
pattern. They are all manifestations of the 
same world-outlook: the view, consciously 
held or unconsciously acted on, that the 
individual has a more profound meaning 
or symbolism or explanation or genesis, 
that he is the effect and appearance of 
more permanent and meaningful underly- 
ing phenomena and cannot help, therefore, 
being less meaningful, interesting, and val- 
uable in himself. 

Contemporary Marxism, Institutionalism, 
Naturalism, Environmentalism — whatever 
label may be attached to one or another 
seizure of this prevalent dogma—all pro- 
claim to the novelist that the individual 
may, and must, be described in terms of 
his social derivation. And thus the social 
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order, rather than the individual man, has 
come to be the subject of our fiction. 

It is the immense distinction of Joyce 
Cary that he has reintroduced the idea of 
freedom to the modern novel. As a thinker 
Cary sees the nature and aspirations of 
men and the shape of human history under 
the form of freedom. The entire body of 
his work is a vast definition and elabora- 
tion of this idea. 


% *% * 


“Freedom” is not a political term, as 
Cary uses it. He is not talking about liberty. 
“Freedom” is descriptive. It is the label 
for the internal reality of man’s life, what- 
ever his condition. It is the fact of human- 
ity, which is the fact of conscious individ- 
uality, conscious will and aspiration, how- 
ever thwarted or muted by physical cir- 
cumstance. It is that drive of self which is 
the very definition of human conscious- 
ness. It is that inward autonomous realm 
where man knows his own needs and 
yearnings, and ponders their realization. 
Freedom, above all, is human power. It 
is the capacity for action. It is actualized 
by knowledge and means. It is a fact be- 
yond good and evil. It is the creative prin- 
ciple itself. It is the first consequence of 
awareness. Man thinks, therefore he is free. 

And, being the essential fact in human 
action, it is also a guide to conduct. And 
it is also a metaphysical view concerning 
the nature of the world. But, more than 
anything else, it is an all-embracing vision 
of life. The nature of the world, as Cary 
describes it, is “a reality shot through and 
through with creative freedom and imagi- 
nation.” It cannot be explained or categor- 
ized save within the limits of agreed defini- 
tion. 

Whoever holds this view of life finds the 
universe an exciting place. He abandons 
dogmatism and is chary of categories. And 
when he writes about human lives he be- 
gins with their precious differences. 

In Cary’s scheme the process of freedom 
is really that ceaseless and infinitely com- 
plicated interaction of human wills at all 





levels and in all the affairs of life which 
forms the process of government itself. And 
in his most unified achievement in the 
novel, his last trilogy (Prisoner of Grace, 
Except The Lord, Not Honour More), he 
has depicted this eternal process in terms 
of a fictional synthesis of supreme power 
and scope. Taken as a whole this is un- 
doubtedly the greatest of political novels. 

In each book of the trilogy one person 
speaks. The cumulative effect is a vista of 
three intertwined lives from three vastly 
different perspectives. And each stands for 
one great area of the process of govern- 
ment among men. 

Chester Nimmo—farm boy, agitator, 
evangelist, politician, cabinet minister, Lib- 
eral leader—speaks for the view of life 
embodied in British radical politics and 
deeply rooted in Protestant evangelism. 
This view is dynamic, Utopian, believing 
in the perfectibility of man and in his 
progress on earth. It is the view of social 
progessivism, involving, necessarily, com- 
munal action. It is at heart utilitarian, 
hence it employs the techniques of mass 
pressure and, because it is directed at mate- 
rially expressed goals, of quantitative com- 
promise. 

Jim Latter, officer and gentleman, Chester 
Nimmo’s moral antagonist, is the embodi- 
ment of an equally tenacious view, the 
bulldog stare of dogged conservatism. This 
view is cautious, believing in the wisdom 
of tradition and experience, aghast at the 
voracious appetite of the mob and the 
strong stomachs of its leaders, knowing 
that men are imperfect, that plans go 
astray that power corrupts, believing that 
humane values and amenities are hardly 
won and easily lost, understanding that 
satisfactions are transient and judging, 
therefore, that progress is largely delusive, 
believing, finally, that order is a funda- 
mental good and not a legitimation of cur- 
rent injustice. 

The one is the view of public morality, 
the other of private morality. The one is 
visionary in its ideals, yet practical (be- 
cause it must work in the world) in its 


methods. The other is practical in its knowl- 
edge of human nature, yet uncompromis- 
ing in principle. And between them there 
is no common ground of understanding 
or definition. 

The middle ground between them, of 
course, is the world of the family, which 
is both private and several-souled. And 
Nina Latter, first Chester Nimmo’s wife 
and then Jim’s, represents the politics of 
female government. For Cary understands 
that “government” is a verb, the relation- 
ship between different human wills at all 
levels of life, a pervasive human activity 
existing wherever bodies or souls embrace, 
barter, or war. And it is this fullest image 
of government which we see complexly 
and brilliantly evoked in the character de- 
piction of Nina in contrast with the group 
dynamics in which Chester Nimmo is im- 
mersed and the lonely private morality of 
Jim Leiter. 

And it may be remarked that Cary’s 
treatment of Nina, so lucid, sane, and 
penetrating an appraisal, told with such 
insight and clarity of nuance, is possible 
only because of his wonderful way with 
women in general. But it is not a special, 
inexplicable empathy which allows him to 
write with such miraculous conviction in 
the first person of a woman’s changeable 
yet changeless mind. It is simply that he 
treats women as people rather than as 
objective images of the male’ sex drive. 
For Cary woman is a sex rather than Sex, 
and by granting fullness to her character 
as well as to her bosom, by refraining from 
seeing her simply as a function—wife, 
mother, mistress, daughter—by seeing her 
rather as a person who may happen to be 
or need to be one or all of these things and 
many other things as well, Cary has given 
his women an amplitude and vitality un- 
matched in modern fiction. . 

Indeed, there is not another as glittering 
a cotillion of vivid and abundantly created 
women in all of literature. Taking equal 
place in this array with the subtly and 
complexly evoked Nina Latter, who spoke 
for herself in Prisoner of Grace, is the 
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heroine of his first magnificent trilogy, 
(Herself Surprised, To Be A Pilgrim, The 
Horse’s Mouth), Sara Monday, that great, 
robust, large-hearted mother-image, im- 
mortal cook, wife, mistress, model, and 
force of life who will stir her cup eternally 
by the select tea-table of literature in com- 
pany with Becky Sharp, Natasha, Mrs. 
Proudie, and very few other perfect ladies. 
And Nina and Sara are only the most 
monumental of Cary’s women. There are a 
dozen others, any one of whom is a triumph 
of characterization sufficient to insure the 
reputation of another writer: Tabitha Bas- 
kett and Nancy Bonser in A Fearful Joy; 
Rose, Ella, and Amanda Venn in The 
Moonlight; the women, both white and 
black, who throng his early novels of 
Africa; the women of Castle Corner and the 
girls of that miraculous idyll of his own 
boyhood, A House Of Children; and, in- 
deed, a host of women memorably created 
with the stays and dish-rags, joys and 
griefs, petticoats, powder, and aching feet 


of life. 


% * * 


It is particularly accurate to call Cary’s 
vision of human power a vision—in the 
precise and ocular meaning of the term. 
It is a seeing, as a painter sees the world. 
For Cary’s early training in art directly 
conditioned not only the coloration of 
his radiant and startlingly accurate prose, 
a verbal spectrum whose specific and sus- 
tained imagery adapts itself unerringly and 
miraculously to the very spirit and struc- 
ture of the mind of the narrating character, 
but it conditioned his very concept of the 
novel itself. 

In the aftermath of World War I the 
novel—in fumbling and afflicted hands, 
many of us are coming to think—had lost 
its Victorian innocence and Edwardian 
vigor and, in common with society itself, 
had lost its form and sought another. Lenin 
and Mussolini in the world—Joyce and 
Kafka in the word. The question now be- 
fore every serious novelist was: What, 
really, is a novel? 
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For Joyce Cary the answer, I think, 
came in its form almost unconsciously, like 
pigment carried unaware beneath the nails 
of his writing hand, from his studies in 
painting. As the art of the age revolted 
against Victorian academic realism in 
whose very sentimentality might be dis- 
cerned the misty oncoming of future sub- 
jectivism, art became less the objective 
copy of things and more the illustration of 
the feeling things gave. From this atmos- 
phere of heightened subjectivity, a nervous 
romanticism permeating European culture, 
arose the great Impressionist School of 
painting, in which the artist was a lyric 
poet and his painting an experience rather 
than a scene. And Impressionism captured 
the allegiance of young Joyce Cary. 

Having from early youth this view of art- 
organized experience, when he came to the 
novel he must have come to it with a pre- 
conceived esthetic. The novel, then, was 
simply a different medium, as the woodcut 
or sculpture is different from painting, for 
the recording, in its own plastic terms, of 
a subjective vision of the world. And at 
the heart of Cary’s idea of the novel, thus, 
is the necessity of a consistent point of 
view. “For it is only from one point of 
view,” he says, “that experience, like land- 
scape, can be ranged in any kind of order.” 

A comprehensive point of view—a set 
of ideas—such as Cary is referring to is 
nothing less and never more than a philos- 
ophy. Perhaps he got the term, “point of 
view,” from Henry James, but in Cary’s 
usage it means something altogether dif- 
ferent. And it is upon this insight, this 
liberating awareness that art must be based 
upon an ordered vision of reality, that 
Cary’s posthumously published, richly dis- 
cursive, profoundly suggestive inquiry, Art 
and Reality, ultimately depends. 

% * * 

When Cary came to the novel some writ- 
ers answered the question’ of the novel in 
terms of its function or mission. The realer 
realists and the social-signifiers thought 
that by redirecting this they were finding 
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new forms. But these were only new uses 
for old ones. Others found the answer in 
technique. For some the technical problem 
was directed at linguistic innovations, as 
in Stein and Hemingway. And for some, 
like Joyce and Woolf, the problem was 
essentially an epistemological one, a ques- 
tion of inherent structure and limitations 
resident, actually, in the writer himself. 

But Cary was the only one who went be- 
yond the epistemological problem—how 
one knows reality, and what knowledge can 
be trusted, which once it gets into a novel- 
ist’s curly head is more damaging than 
toothache and tumors—to the metaphysical 
problem, not the problem of whether reality 
can be known, but how it is constituted, 
and how it may be re-created. The one 
problem is as answerable as an inquiry 
into the square root of a sandstorm; but 
the other, at least, can be considered in 
discourse. 

Cary avoided the knowledge-problem. It 
was as a painter that he looked at the world. 
And visual art is a metaphysical inquiry. 
However they may abstract from the world 
of sense, painters, whose bread is light 
and color and form, do not doubt the taste 
of reality; their concern is its nature and 
rendition. 

If in this era of ideology a man must 
have a philosophy to write fiction, it may 
well be that Joyce Cary will, in the long 
run, prove to be a major influence on the 
shape and substance of novels to come. For 
Cary’s philosophy of freedom substantiates 
and fortifies that instinct for individual 
character which is the bottom land of the 
novel. 


% * *% 


Yet, Cary’s metaphysical notions did in- 
volve him in real technical difficulties and 
actually caused the abandonment of his 
first truly major literary project. This was 
a massive work planned to encompass in 
four volumes the history of the Corner 
family, an Anglo-Irish family like Cary’s 
own, through half a century, and to show 
also the cycle of history during that time. 
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He published only volume one, Castle Cor- 
ner, though most of the rest was finished 
and exists in manuscript. 

What he wanted to do was to expound 
his general ideas about life, not in the form 
of obtrusive intervention into his story but 
in the shape of individual personal histories 
which would evoke from the reader, as an 
independent conclusion, the philosophical 
viewpoint of the author. But he found that 
the more richly he individualized specific 
characters, alas, the less they were able to 
serve as models for the general. So, finding 
the enterprise too complexly elusive, he 
turned to Mister Johnson as an exercise 
in simplicity. 

That this book should come when it did 
reveals much about the internal develop- 
ment of Cary’s art. The headlong tale of 
a young African clerk caught between cul- 
tures is told in the present tense through- 
out, communicating a sense of immediacy 
and spontaneity impossible through con- 
ventional narration. Nor would first-per- 
sonal narration have been credible for 
Johnson, the essence of unreflective action. 
Mister Johnson signalizes the inception of 
Cary’s search for new techniques and 
marks, also, a logical intermediate step 
between the technical failure (as he saw 
it) of Castle Corner and, comparatively, 
the tremendous success of the trilogy com- 
mencing with Herself Surprised. 

The technique of Mister Johnson was 
inappropriate to the complicated and inter- 
woven stories of Sara Monday and the two 
most important men in her life—tlittle Gul- 
ley Jimson, artist extraordinary, cock-a- 
doodle-doo incarnate, Sara’s lover, trial, 
passion, broken nose, downfall, and delight, 
the essence of the private man at war with 
authority; and lawyer Thomas Wilcher, her 
elderly bachelor employer and_ nervous 
lover, whose heart was in the values of 
tradition and their embodiment in his an- 
cestral estate, who was grave with the 
knowledge of responsibility and the hope 
of heaven. Cary still had, he felt more than 
ever, a point of view to get across. But he 
believed that a work of art is an emotional 
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experience for the reader and, hence, 
limited as a means of intellectual argument. 
The problem could be resolved in only one 
way—first personal narration in which the 
whole action is seen through a point of 
view and is, at the same time, the illustra- 
tion of that view. In other words, from 
the dreary didacticism of a Pope or Milton 
he turned to the dramatic soliloquy of 
Shakespeare, which is glorious because in 
its very expression of ideas it is most the 
revelation of individual character. And 
the author, behind the billowing arras of 
talk, is at a second remove. 

And the nature of the means Cary chose 
solved another problem which must have 
occupied him. It is the question of the 
truth about any particular person. 

An individual, of course, is two things— 
as others see him (his effect on the world) 
and as he sees himself (the world’s effect 
on him). A man both is and does, and he, 
himself, is only one, though the closest, 
of his own observers. This sense of the 
complexity involved in telling about any 
person must have bothered Cary. He could 
no longer use the traditional method of 
the omniscient observer. Yet, in going to 
first-personal narration he would be aban- 
doning his own keen awareness of the 
gorgeous ramifications of human charac- 
ter—the many-viewed sculpture of three- 
dimensional beings. So, quite naturally and 
beautifully, he attempted a most remark- 
able feat, the depiction of the same events 
and people through the eyes of each of 
the people most vitally concerned, each 
representing not only a different personality 
but a different way of life and outlook. 
Each being true, and together making a 
panorama of truth. The technique has been 
used before, but never this way and never 


for these compelling reasons. And never 


so brilliantly. 


* * * 


Joyce Cary inhabits a moral universe. 
It is derived from what is fundamentally 
an evangelical Protestant view of life. This 
is to say that it finally depends on or as- 
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serts the necessity of faith. This is evident 
from the first in the chronology of Cary’s 
fiction, and never more evident than at 
the last, in his final, imperfectly completed 
novel, The Captive and the Free, which 
deals directly with faith and religion in the 
modern world. 

For, if the world is a place of infinite 
variety, if life is an irrepressible and ad- 
venturous surge through sudden terrors and 
blinding joys, a pilgrimage to distant goals 
through unknown marvels, if life is full 
of accident and surprise, then nothing meta- 
physically certain can be known. This is 
surely the deepest intuition of British em- 
piricism, standing aghast at the multiplicity 
and richness of experience and resolutely, 
therefore, apprehensive of saying more 
about things than what meets the doubting 
and the doubtful eye. The nominalism of 
William of Occam is the abiding tradition 
of British thought, reflected in British state 
policy as well as in British science, religion, 
and in the concrete and matchless imagery 
of British verse. Dwellers on a foggy isle, 
men who ply the unknown and hazardous 
seas, live in a world more uncertain than 
the plains of Normandy or the valley of 
the Rhine. Men so imbued may live by 
proven custom, made lawful by common 
experience, but they tend to doubt author- 
ity which purports to certain knowledge 
of truth. And when the mind provides no 
sure direction it is rescued by faith, but 
faith which is more enthusiasm than doc- 
trine, faith that life has a goal, that the 
world is planned, whatever the evidence to 
the contrary. Such a faith, being esthetic 
rather than doctrinal, is the more unshake- 
able because the less arguable. 

A work of art, even when it is an act 
of defiance, cannot fail to be an act of 
faith—if not in a known or unknown God 
at least in the possibility and worth of 
order in the universe, even if it is a tragic 
order. And a career such as Cary’s—serene 
and silent apprenticeship over so many 
years, self-imposed discipline unique in 
modern letters, then magnificent volume 
after volume each launched like an arrow 





against the prevailing winds—was in itself 
a proof of resolute and passionate convic- 
tion. If the elucidation of freedom is Cary’s 
major theme, surely the nature of alle- 
giance, the forms which faith—religious, 
social, artistic, and even animal—takes with 
shifting generations and different individ- 
uals, the things men believe in, faith in 
practice—surely this is his subject matter. 

We have seen what Cary means by free- 
dom. And faith is the individual expression 
of this freedom, the individual ideals and 
attitudes to which a man or woman is 
born or educated or self-committed or con- 
verted, by which he chooses or justifies 
a way of life. Faith, in this sense, is not 
a body of dogma or a creed to which one 
formally adheres. It is, rather, to put it 
as generally as possible, what one does 
willfully, hence purposely, hence freely. It 
is justified action. 

And for Cary all human action is, at 
the point of action, individual human ac- 
tion. To explore faith is to explore charac- 
ter. Thus, the idea of private faith working 
individually toward its own particular sal- 
vation is at the vital heart of Cary’s anat- 
omy of human striving. 

Faith working is faith transforming it- 
self, changing, altering with rival forces 
and the years. It is frequently inconsistent, 
doubling back on its trail or shying from 
phantoms or misjudging precipices, like 
a pinto fed on loco weed; or sometimes, 
as in the fairy tale, it changes in a twin- 
kling from a stallion to a mouse to a puff 
of smoke. In other words, men change 
with age. And no novelist has ever sur- 
passed Cary in the delicate and perceptive 
rendition of individual careers. Thomas 
Wilcher, Chester Nimmo, Sara Monday, 
Tabitha Baskett, Lucy Wilcher, Jim Latter, 
Mr. Johnson, even the heroically inflexible 
Gulley Jimson, all go through life as nat- 
urally and changeably as rivers to the sea, 
altering their paths, being blocked in one 
direction and taking another, narrowing, 
widening, turning back on themselves, cir- 
cling what cannot be passed and cutting 
through when they are stronger, because 
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the landscape of life enjoins these courses 
on them. But they do not dry up, they 
flow to the end, and this is their integrity, 

This would be a commonplace if it were 
not for the prevalent view of the novel, 
previously discussed, which is at inherent 
odds with this dynamic view of life. A 
man seen as the end product of social 
forces cannot have a career in the true 
meaning of that term. Fate rather than 
faith conditions his existence. He is formed 
on the production line of society. In the 
contemporary novel, one notes with a 
strange shock of realization, the individual 
does not evolve as a man does in life, some- 
times erratically, often unpredictably, usual- 
ly imperceptibly through many stages. No, 
he remains substantially as he is in the 
first chapter, growing older in the flesh 
(sexual problems arise, and the passages 
of sexplicit detail commence almost auto- 
matically somewhere around page 110 and 
subside after page 200 in the usual novel), 
but spiritually remaining a graven image 
(and the adolescent attitude toward sex 
persists in the spiritual stance). He remains 
so in current fiction or, alternatively, his 
life changes in an explosive flash—he ex- 
periences that phenomenon borrowed from 
the bull ring of psychoanalysis or fashion- 
able revival religiosity known as the “mo- 
ment of truth,” during which he is cast 
into the crucible of sudden self-knowledge 
and re-formed or destroyed. 

This cheap dramatic effect, so rarely 
occurring save by accident in the resilient 
play of life, is necessary in the movies and 
detective-thriller fiction for technical rea- 
sons, as in melodrama of all kinds. It is 
interesting to note how the influence of 
these media has insidiously corrupted the 
novelist in the last generation or so. 

But life is not turned round so suddenly 
save by accident; and in current fiction, 
conceived under the sacrament of social 
determinism, chance or accident is bad 
taste when it is not mortal sin. The moment 
of truth is fated, man marches toward it 
as to doom, there is nothing chancy about 
a fish in a trap. The moment is a moment 
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of conscious perception, it is a sudden 
realization, but the occasion is foreor- 
dained. Like an execution by law, it is 
no accident. 

Here again the free world of Joyce Cary 
denies this rigid scheme. For Cary has a 
proper understanding of chance—the ac- 
cidental or coincidental which is the stuff 
of life—non-dramatic because it is implau- 
sible or illogical or outwardly trivial—but 
the way things happen in life, like auto- 
mobile accidents, or a wrong word said, 
or a bad night’s sleep changing a man’s 
life, or like Rozzie Balmforth’s pimples, 
which blotched her destiny. Cary knows 
about luck, both good and bad. This is 
a wisdom possible only to maturity which 
understands the limitations and uses of 
formulae. He had to know it before he 
could write the first book satisfactory 
enough to himself to be published. “I had 
waked up to the fact that all evil is not 
the result of an evil will; that the innocent 
may suffer the utmost misery; that there 
is such a thing as bad luck. That is to 
say, I had realized the fundamental injus- 
tice of the world. It had ‘come home’ to 
me. And once a fact of that size ‘comes 
home’ it never goes away again. It is a 
permanent resident of the largest size and 
the most insistent voice. You can’t ‘get 
over’ it.” Only Hardy, before Joyce Cary, 
had so clear an insight into this aspect of 
existence, and in Hardy it was derived 
from philosophic pessimism. But Cary is 
not a pessimist. He had faith in life. It 
is just that he was prepared for anything. 


* *% * 


The nature and problems of allegiance 
are truly Cary’s subject matter. In his 
early novels (which were set in Africa) 
the problem is seen primarily as one of 
cultural conflict, which he portrays with 
increasing refinement and artistry until in 
Mister Johnson he summed up the entire 
problem of modern Africa in the person 
of the glittering and exuberantly immortal 
government clerk midway between cultures, 
who represents both the tragedy and hope 
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of the African native. Cary’s profoundest 
observations emerge in the form of astound- 
ing character portrayals; his art works 
from the abstract to the concrete, and in 
concreteness he achieves universality. 

In his novels of British life the under- 
current of British evangelical feeling is 
present in a hundred ways, motivating and 
coloring the lives of his characters as it 
does British life in so many respects. You 
see it in the darkly moving picture of the 
boyhood and youth of Chester Nimmo, in 
his lay preacher father and his adventist 
followers, and in Chester Nimmo’s growth 
as a spellbinder and politician caught be- 
tween the compulsions of political necessity 
and the stern demands of conscience; and 
in Nina Latter, who marries Nimmo out 
of necessity and cleaves to him even after 
she has left him, because he needs her 
and it would not be right for her to con- 
sider her own happiness alone; and in 
Jim Latter, who was Nina’s lover before 
Nimmo and finally her husband, and his 
devotion to honor, rectitude, and a decent 
social order, as he saw them. You see it 
in Thomas Wilcher, the elderly bachelor 
caught between possessions and tradition 
and the knowledge of their vanity and 
transience; and in his sister, Lucy, who 
out of contempt for ease and softness, and 
in a passionate urge to give moral content 
and significance to her life, marries Mat- 
thew Brown, leader of an obscure sect 
called the Benjamites. You see it in Rose 
Venn, trying to do her duty to her sisters 
and getting no thanks for it. Indeed, in 
almost every one of Cary’s major character 
conceptions you find, if not the mature 
development of this moral impulse, at least 
its embryo or germ. And even when the 
issue is monstrous or disastrous it is a 
moral issue at its pulsing heart. 


% % * 


In his African novels Cary was con- 
cerned with primitive faith, African juju 
worship, in its meeting with Christianity 
and western culture. He plunged deeply 
into the essential drive of primitive religion 
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—religion as power; and his illumination 
of the tragedy that occurs when innocent 
missionaries graft the simpler forms of 
Christianity on to the undisturbed and 
wildly logical roots of savagery constitutes 
one of the deepest and most convincing 
safaris into primitive religious psychology 
on record. 

And faith is always a necessary ingredi- 
ent of life to Cary; it is never a delusion 
ironically opposed to a universe deemed 
inherently indifferent to man. Perhaps the 
most significant words of all about Joyce 
Cary are three words he did not write at 
the end of Aissa Saved, his first novel. 

This is a powerful and bloody story of 
primitive religious convulsions in _back- 
country Nigeria around 1921. There is a 
drought and native farmers are desperate. 
Compounding the ferment of hunger and a 
bad price situation caused by the post-war 
depression is religious conflict, heightened 
by the emotions of bad times, and caused 
by the activities of Christian missionaries 
impinging on traditional paganism. 

Factions form and fight and one could, 
if one wished, see much of religious history 
symbolized and, as it were, recapitulated 
in this obscure savagery in the bush. But 
Cary does not press such identification. 

Aissa is a lively, imaginative, unre- 
strained native girl who, suffering misfor- 
tunes, has been taken in by a mission and 
brought back to health. She becomes a 
fervent though occasionally backsliding 
Christian. But she is outspoken and ob- 
streperous, and the pagans persecute her 
as a witch. In a vision she sees Jesus, who 
commands her to make war on the infidels. 
Under her inspiration the native Christians 
wage a “holy war” on the pagans, burning 
the juju hut, slaying the juju priests and 
offering Christianity or the sword. (Such 
religious wars are a matter of record in 
Africa.) But the Christian movement dis- 
integrates and finally a frenziedly repent- 
ant Aissa, to show her love for Jesus, and 
to intercede for rain, ritually sacrifices her 
own beloved child just as, earlier, the juju 
priestess had made a similar sacrifice. 
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Primitive reality transcends the Christian 
forms so flimsily erected by the huts of 
grass. But no rain comes. And finally Aissa 
dies, tied for her blasphemies by the pagans 
to an anthill. She dies in an ecstatic bliss, 
with a vision of her child and heaven, 
Jesus has taken her. 

Almost any author who had contrived 
such a harrowing and tragic tale would 
have pressed on to the final irony. After 
all the useless death, after all the sorrow 
and religious mania, almost any modern 
author, passionate in his dispassion, avid 
in his cool despair, would have appended 
in terse, ultimate comment: “The rains 
came.” 

But Joyce Cary did not write these 
words, And this is a clue to his moral 
vision, a vision only suggested in his first 
novel, but a vision upon which it and all 
his work depends. For, if he had said that 
afterwards the rains came, he would have 
been saying that the universe is inhospit- 
able to man, indifferent to his fate, that 
man is a stranger and alone. 

But he does not say this at all. The vision 
of grace which wretched Aissa is vouch- 
safed at the end is a real vision. And the 
struggle for grace and joy, though waged 
cruelly, ignorantly, at great waste and hu- 
man cost, is the source of human freedom 
and the root of human action. To accept 
the fact that bad luck, injustice, and evil 
sometimes win is not to reject life; it is 
to accept life in its entirety. It is to be 
undaunted, to have courage, to commit 
an act of faith, to participate, to gaze with 
neither smoked nor rose-colored glasses at 
the Joseph’s robe of life. 


* * * 


What is Joyce Cary’s ultimate place in 
the history of the novel? Judgments of 
literary worth, at the end, are always per- 
sonal responses. On my shelves Cary stands 
with Dickens, Dostoevsky, and Tolstoy as 
one of the great masters and enrichers 
of the art of fiction. He was a mountain 
in a time of low-lying clouds. When the 
sun shines again, his stature will be seen. 
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The Civil Liberties Union vs. the National Organization for Decent Literature. 


Can Literature Corrupt? 


ALBERT FOWLER 


THE CURIOUS CHARGE of tearing down the 
banks by which the river of freedom is 
constructively channeled has lately been 
brought against that venerable and much 
maligned defender of individual rights, 
the American Civil Liberties Union. As a 
devoted member of the Union for more 
than a quarter century and one who has 
occasionally criticized it for not taking a 
firm stand in defense of certain minority 
eroups—notably those Japanese-Americans 
uprooted from the west coast during World 
War II—I would like to examine this ac- 
cusation of an overzealous interest in per- 
sonal freedom within a wider framework 
than it is now being given. In any such 
perspective it should be borne in mind that 
the Civil Liberties Union and its spokes- 
men are not so much the focus of the ar- 
gument as they are the contemporary 
representatives of a philosophy originating 
in Rousseau and the Encyclopedists, and 
because the classic purpose of literature 
has been to make good men and good 
citizens, the impact of this philosophy on 
the literary art is particularly important. 
When the Civil Liberties Union, under 
the vigorous leadership of Mr. Patrick 
Malin, takes issue with the National Or- 
ganization for Decent Literature, the entire 
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struggle for individual freedom over the 
past two hundred years stands out in relief. 
The fact that this is a Catholic group which 
is under attack revives the slumbering 
fears of the Inquisition and the Church’s 
misuse of its power over the individual. 
The fact that this group is charged with 
moral censorship brings up the dread 
specter of a theocracy rife with witch trials 
and blue laws. The implication that this 
group is employing the power of the state 
in the form of local police to enforce its 
will suggests to the vigilant defender of 
liberty the horrid possibility of a rejuven- 
ated union between church and state. It 
was against these combined tyrannies that 
the revolutions of the late eighteenth 
century were finally triumphant, and the 
price of guarding their victory since then 
has kept its memory bright in the hearts of 
those who love freedom. 

So desperate was the struggle which cul- 
minated in the American and French Revo- 
lutions that when its aims had been accom- 
plished, when the divine right of kings had 
been replaced with the divine voice of the 
people, when the power of priest and 
bishop had been curbed, when church and 
state had been separated, there remained 
an overplus of combative enterprise which 
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carried on toward new and unexplored 
areas of freedom. Once the freedom of 
religion was won the freedom from religion 
followed, and the attack on _ religious 
tyranny led to an attack on religion. Once 
the freedom of the people to govern them- 
selves had been established the aim of free- 
dom from government came into view, and 
the struggle against the tyrannical state 
led to a struggle against the state itself as 
the coldest of all cold monsters, in Nietz- 
sche’s phrase. The revolt from a narrow 
and cramping morality and ethics carried 
over into a revolt from all moral codes and 
ethical standards, so that the Existentialists 
are able to assert that only the individual 
can forge his own personal values where 
social values no longer have any meaning. 
In this swing of popular philosophy toward 
the individual extreme, there is the logic of 
Rousseau that man is innocent and good 
and the institutions of society, religious 
and secular, are guilty of corrupting him. 
So strong has the conception of society as 
evil in itself become that there is a growing 
group of writers who preach that only by 
resigning or disaffiliating themselves from 
society can they be saved from inevitable 
disaster. 

This ideal of the innocent individual free 
from the trammels of religious code and 
moral precept, and in constant conflict 
with the evil institutions that surround 
him, is dominant in much of the writing of 
the present century. The ideal individual 
is also possessed of complete sexual free- 
dom, and is portrayed innocently living out 
his inner instinctual drives against the 
cruel tyranny of social convention. Con- 
temporary literature often demands free- 
dom for other drives, notably in the field 
of crime and violence, and certain writers 
insist the state of society is so deplorable 
that the sane person must turn criminal 
to combat it. 

How do people concerned for the 
moral and spiritual welfare of their 
children meet such a situation, men and 
women who are Christians and who believe 
in the classic purpose of literature to make 
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good men and good citizens? They are 
painfully aware that there is no substantial 
body of opinion among either the critics 
or the reading public to act as a guide and 
protection against what they consider the 
immorality and irreligion and _ violent 
exhibitionism of one of the main currents 
of modern writing. If anyone is to protect 
their children, the parents must do it 
themselves, and to have any real influence 
they must band together in a mutual en. 
deavor. Some of the practical difficulties 
such a common undertaking may en- 
counter are brought out by the Civil 
Liberties’ protest against the activities of 
the National Organization for Decent 
Literature. 

The National Organization, since its in- 
ception in 1938, has been concerned only 
with magazines and paperbacks for Catho- 
lic boys and girls under eighteen. Its main 
interest is to minimize the influence of 
sensational pulps and slicks by listing those 
it considers objectionable and by attempt- 
ing to keep them out of the hands of Catho- 
lic youth with the cooperation of the re- 
tailers. Judgment is rendered by five re- 
viewers, and the Organization invites 
Protestants and Jews to join its reviewing 
body. The lists of objectionable titles oc- 
casionally include famous works of litera- 
ture which the reviewers think are too ad- 
vanced for the youthful mind, and it is 
the presence of books by Hemingway, 
Faulkner and other prominent authors that 
has enabled the Civil Liberties Union to 
issue a protest to the National Organization 
for Decent Literature signed by more than 
a hundred and fifty well known writers, 
critics and publishers. Scant indignation 
can be aroused over the loss of lurid pulps 
from the drugstore racks, but when it is a 
question of losing books by Nobel Prize 
winners a widespread protest can be or- 
ganized. 

The Union’s statement charges this 
Catholic group with imposing censorship 
on the general public through the use of 
blacklists, boycotts and intimidation of 
retail distributors. Other religious groups 
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are mentioned in the protest, though none 
of them by name, but the National Organi- 
zation for Decent Literature is singled out 
because of the prominence it has achieved 
and the influence it is said to have wielded 
in removing books from circulation. The 
Civil Liberties Union deserves credit for 
fair play in sending out to members the 
National Organization’s reply to these 
charges. In doing so it was careful to reas- 
sure the membership that its mailing roster 
had not been turned over to the Catholics 
for this purpose, but that the reply had 
been mailed out from the Union’s letter 
shop in New York. The reply states frankly 
that the National Organization for Decent 
Literature was established by the Catholic 
bishops of the United States “to set in 
motion the moral forces of the entire 
country . . . against the lascivious type of 
literature which threatens moral, social and 
national life.” 

There. is no doubt that this group, work- 
ing in the field of public morals, believes 
American society as an inheritor of 
western culture is based on definite moral 
principles undergirding the welfare of 
man. It finds nothing but foolishness in 
equating liberty with license, and is con- 
vinced that the freedoms men enjoy are es- 
sentially subordinate to good morals, and 
safeguarded by them. The Civil Liberties 
Union would probably endorse these views 
and be friendly to the proposition that a 
campaign for good morals is not an in- 
fringement on freedom but a preparation 
for the enjoyment of true liberty. The dif- 
ferences between the two groups center 
around the practical implementation of 
these aims. 

The National Organization supplies a 
wide variety of civic, educational and 
religious groups which request its aid with 
copies of its lists and its bulletin on activ- 
ities, programs and procedure, but insists 
it does not attempt to direct or dictate 
their policies. It denies that it has ever 
recommended or encouraged any arbitrary 
or coercive police action. It voices the hope 
that a study of the type of reading avail- 
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able to young people at neighborhood 
newsstands may lead to legislation that will 
give public officials the means to restrict 
the worst of the objectionable publications 
without undue hardship on the adult 
reader. It also affirms the right of any 
citizen to protest in a legal manner against 
the sale of publications he considers ob- 
jectionable for young people. The Union’s 
charges of boycott and intimidation of 
retail distributors are not dealt with direct- 
ly in this reply. 

The matter of objectionable literature 
deserves to be discussed in the wider per- 
spective of the relativity of moral values 
and the extremes of personal freedom so 
popular today. The question whether a 
book is considered good or bad for im- 
pressionable adolescents involves public 
taste and public responsibility, and de- 
mands far more attention than it is cur- 
rently being given. It is a choice of what 
kind of life and what aspects of human 
endeavor should be presented to young 
people in the form of books with the 
prestige and acclaim of high literary 
awards behind them. Should the morbid 
violence and sadistic cruelty of a book 
like Faulkner’s Sanctuary represent to 
American youth what their parents and 
schools and churches believe is great and 
responsible literature calculated to make 
good men and good citizens? 

Although the National Organization’s 
lists have carried the names of Faulkner’s 
Sanctuary and Soldier’s Pay as too ad- 
vanced for young people, the main body 
of his writing is free of criticism. To object 
to his Sanctuary is not to criticize his [n- 
truder in the Dust. The ability to choose 
wisely is the important thing. By sifting 
out from the lists published between 1952 
and 1957 forty-odd of the best known 
writers with the specific books mentioned 
and picking out the high literary awards— 
Nobel Prize, Pulitzer Prize, National Book 
Award, etc.—which have gone to the most 
famous of these authors, the Civil Liberties 
Union points up the courage of the 
National Organization to challenge the 
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value of certain of their writings for the 
adolescent mind. In a day that clings to the 
relativity of moral and spiritual standards 
it requires considerable daring for a 
religious group of national scope to state 
publicly its belief that certain books 
written by William Faulkner, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, James Jones, Erskine Caldwell, 
John Dos Passos, James T. Farrell and 
other prominent authors are too advanced 
for the youthful reader and should be kept 
out of his hands. If this courageous chal- 
lenge has found no better means of practi- 
cal procedure than the intimidation and 
boycott of booksellers alleged by the Civil 
Liberties Union, it has viewed its op- 
portunity in a very narrow perspective. 

The Union declares in its protest: “If 
one may read, one must be able to buy; if 
one may buy, others must be able to print 
and sell.” It is not a matter of record 
whether Mr. Patrick Malin and other offi- 
cials of the Union allowed their children 
under eighteen complete freedom to read 
the unabridged works of the Marquis de 
Sade, but on the basis of this protest one 
must assume they are in favor of no 
restrictions whatever on the availability of 
such books for young and old, even though 
in Sade’s native France—noted for its 
tolerance in sexual matters—the courts still 
refuse free public sale of his unexpurgated 
writings. It is in the work of men like 
Sade where there is open advocacy of the 
individual’s right to murder, torture, rape 
and in general victimize his fellows ac- 
cording to the desire of the moment with- 
out regard to legal code or moral standard 
that this problem of the freedom to read 
becomes most critical. It is here that the 
argument of the National Organization 
for Decent Literature seems most convinc- 
ing. 

The belief this organization expresses, 
that morality can be seriously corroded by 
the continuous reading of objectionable 
literature, deserves careful and thought- 
ful consideration. Is it true, as these Catho- 
lics contend, that such reading has the 
power to destroy democratic ideals in the 
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young people of this country and to replace 
them with violence, brutality and disre- 
gard of others? Does the community have 
a responsibility to see that rejected and 
retarded and abnormal children are safe- 
guarded from literature that emphasizes 
the lurid, the sensational, the cruel, and 
thus adds to their burden in striving for a 
normal life? To these questions the Civil 
Liberties Union has replied with a frank 
recognition of the present travail and 
tension that have adversely affected society 
and raised special problems of juvenile 
delinquency, and while it offers no aid in 
solving the dilemma it stands firm against 
trying to cure the evil by what it calls 
“unwise or unlawful abridgment of our 
civil liberties.’ The Catholic group has 
undertaken to list what it considers good 
literature for young people, but admits that 
this will answer only part of the problem. 
In its efforts to guard its youth against 
corruption it is trying to fill a void that 
others are too cautious to approach. This 
religious organization is not afraid to de- 
clare publicly that the completely free in- 
dividual is one of the greatest sources of 
tyranny. 

The criterion of clear and present 
danger established by the Supreme 
Court to curb the freedom of the press in 
cases of treason and violent overthrow of 
the government has yet to be considered in 
the field of literature. Aside from the 
opinions of the National Organization for 
Decent Literature and a few lonely critics 
like Mario Praz, there appears to be scant 
recognition that any danger to society 
exists in the literary realm. Students of 
juvenile delinquency admit a_ possible 
threat to young people’s morals in comic 
books and pulps, but such writings hardly 
rank as literature. It is an odd paradox 
that the persuasive power of a cheap hack 
should be considered more compelling than 
that of a world-famous novelist, and that a 
jerry-built parade of violence and ex- 
hibitionism is supposed to contain more 
of a threat to society than a marvelously 
conceived and beautifully executed appeal 
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for freedom from moral discipline and 
ethical restraint. 

The tolerance and acclaim accorded 
Nietzsche’s towering enthusiasm and skill 
in advocating the destruction of con- 
ventional morality and religion, and Gide’s 
subtle adroitness in defending the whim to 
murder, indicate how far the modern 
temper is from detecting any menace to 
society in the complete freedom of the 
writer to say what he pleases. It is true 
that in the days before he was protected 
by the prestige of the Nobel Prize, Gide was 
charged with corrupting French youth, but 
he had little difficulty in refuting the ac- 
cusation. The brilliance of men like 
Nietzsche and Gide seems to defy chal- 
lenge and override opposition. The fact 
that they are both inheritors and fashioners 
of a dominant philosophy renders them 
almost unassailable. There is practically no 
institution or convention in the modern 
world that this philosophy has not attacked 
in the name of individual freedom, and so 
precious is the ideal of liberty in the field 
of literature that the possibility of real 
harm resulting from these attacks is seldom 
considered. 

One of the corrupting elements in this 
literary tradition is a fascination with 
power. Willingly or unwillingly, the imagi- 
nation is stirred by the person who wields 
superhuman or godlike power, and who 
is able to disregard with impunity moral 
and social authority. The crude torturers in 
Sade’s stories, guarded from the reach of 
the law by impregnable fortresses, exhibit 
the fascination of omnipotence over their 
victims. There is a curious attraction about 
Gide’s traveller who pushes his com- 
panion off a moving train to prove to 
himself he can commit murder on a whim 
and get away with it. Nietzsche, when he 
opens his tirade against Christianity as 
the greatest curse humanity has ever en- 
dured, is a fine example of this fasci- 
nation for power. The authority of morals 
and religion is transformed into a Goliath 
for the superman to battle against; and, 
as Camus has shown, the final duel is 
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fought with God. 

This exaltation of the power and au- 
thority of the individual at the expense of 
society may have helped to determine the 
first uses of nuclear fission. Almost two 
hundred years ago, Sade wrote of the fasci- 
nation of cosmic destruction: “We could 
perhaps attack the sun, deprive the uni- 
verse of it, or use it to set fire to the 
world ....” It is the ultimate power of the 
split atom that constitutes its enormous 
hold on the imagination, and the free- 
dom of superman to wield that power 
without regard to moral and spiritual 
discipline adds to its appeal. The idea 
that man at last has in his hands the 
means of disintegrating the planet excites 
his estimate of his own stature and leads 
him to imagine he partakes of om- 
nipotence. The thought that he has only to 
push a button or throw a switch to obliter- 
ate life on earth inflates his ego beyond 
all previous possibilities and fills him 
with a sense of his own importance. An 
eccentric development in modern literature 
has done its part to prepare him for this 
pinnacle of power. 

The imagination can also be deeply 
stirred by the fascinating power of in- 
stinctual action. There is a strange at- 
traction about man become what Nietzsche 
calls “literal, unqualified, unmitigated 
animal,” and about his consequent indul- 
gence in lust and violence with complete 
disregard for codes of social conduct. 
Unable to live in harmony with what 
science has discovered concerning the 
natural side of man, modern fiction has 
often abandoned the intellectual and 
spiritual side and concentrated in a kind 
of frenzy on Faulknerian idiots and Cald- 
wellian morons. The power these characters 
possess to express their animal instincts, 
their momentary whims, their compulsions 
and obsessions, is able to call up in the 
fascinated imagination the desire for an 
equal freedom to act on impulse. Such 
figures have been chosen by their creators 
to exhibit this power because they are by 
the nature of their condition safe from 





moral blame. Like the senseless senile and 
the uncomprehending babe, they are not 
held responsible for what they do, and the 
guiltless license with which they are gifted 
by their authors to perform strange and 
perverse acts raises their fascination to a 
very high point. 

The lack and absence of power, too, has 
its own peculiar attraction. The inability 
to deal with everyday existence, the hope- 
lessness and despair in the face of what ap- 
pear to be insuperable obstacles and im- 
possible demands, appeal to the anxious 
imagination of the modern world. Kafka 
as he describes his own insecurity and 
defenseless state in The Trial and Meta- 
morphosis inflames that imagination and 
fills it with mounting fears and doubts, 
but unlike most writers he did not wish 
his stories to be published and in his will 
directed that all his work should be de- 
stroyed. The agonized letters of Keats, also 
never intended for publication, now have 
a greater hold on the interest of many 
readers than does his poetry. Here is the 
setting for death, disease and catastrophe, 
which sometimes as in Kafka’s The Bur- 
row stalk their victims as if inspired by 
crafty cunning and malevolent intent. 

The widespread use of psychiatric ma- 
terial in modern literature has intensified 
the fascination of the anxious and the in- 
secure in its ability to grip their imagi- 
nation, Mr. Frank O’Connor holds in his 
Harvard lectures that a main source of the 
modern novel is Freud’s /nterpretation of 
Dreams published in 1899, and that his 
technique for translating dreams is much 
more likely to produce nervous disease 
than to cure it. There is some evidence that 
this aspect of current fiction is taking its 
toll of human sanity as Freudian theory 
links up with scientific determinism to sug- 
gest that man has little or no control over 
his own destiny. 

In a time of Kinsey Reports, attitude 
surveys, statistics on emotional types, and 
all the apparatus of research into human 
relations, it is strange that so little curiosity 
has been manifested in regard to the tie 
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between imagined violence and actual con. 
flict, between thinking about methods of 
torture and carrying them into practice, 
between dwelling on descriptions of sexual 
abandon and the impulse to imitate them. 
Sade’s account of how writers like him. 
self spread the contagion of their ideas is 
composed in large part of wishful thinking, 
but beneath the bombast and egotism there 
is some understanding of method. Their 
corruption, he proclaims, “is so dangerous, 
so active, that they have no other aim in 
printing their monstrous works than to ex- 
tend beyond their own lives the sum total 
of their crimes; they can commit no more, 
but their accursed writings will lead others 
to do so....” The motive is restricted to 
the Sadean few, but the method is common 
to many among the moderns, 


Mario Praz has made some valuable 
comments on the subject of method in his 
book The Romantic Agony. The unlimited 
license to deal with vice and cruelty in the 
literature of the last century has created an 
atmosphere favorable to the expression of 
individual feelings that otherwise would 
have remained latent. This literary fashion 
for the perverse reacted with the special- 
ized imagination of men like Swinburne 
and Baudelaire in such a way that between 
the writer who tried to make the most of 
the fashionable trend and the one who 
found in it an encouragement to his own 
native tendencies, and who in expressing 
them increased the intensity of the fashion, 
there came into being an “extraordinary 
conflagration of cerebral lechery” which 
occupied the end of the nineteenth century 
and gave the impression of imminent ca- 
tastrophe. The Romantics of that period, 
Praz asserts, asked nothing better than to 
have their minds poisoned with morbid 
fantasies, and he asks how much of Baude- 
laire’s madness was due to this receptive 
state of mind. There is a similar conflagra- 
tion which springs up between writer and 
reader today in which the descriptions of 
vice and torture so inflame the imagination 
that the reader is stimulated to imitate the 
fictitious characters and the writer spurred 
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on to create further incitement. 

Faulkner’s introduction to the Modern 
Library edition of Sanctuary, always the 
most popular of his novels, sheds further 
light on this process of following the fash- 
ion from the writer’s viewpoint. “I began 
to think of books in terms of possible 
money,” he says. “I decided I might just 
as well make some of it myself. I took a 
little time out, and speculated what a per- 
son in Mississippi would believe to be cur- 
rent trends, chose what I thought was the 
right answer and invented the most horrific 
tale I could imagine and wrote it in about 
three weeks and sent it to Smith, who had 
done The Sound and the Fury and who 
wrote me immediately, ‘Good God, I can’t 
publish this. We'd both be in jail.’ ” When 
the story appeared in print, the Saturday 
Review of Literature found in it the peak 
of American sadism, and critics hailed it 
as a great book, insane, monstrous, terrible. 
They were amazed at Faulkner’s power to 
suggest a hundred horrors behind the im- 
mediate horror and to exploit the fascina- 
tion with evil. The novel is still read for 
shock effect and the excitement of cerebral 
lechery. 

Such consciously planned following of 
the fashion must be set off by the uncon- 
scious creation of a tendency by a man like 
Dostoevsky. A writer of genius, he was able 
to confine his subject matter to what he 
knew best, to the observation of his own 
possessed soul and those that resembled it. 
Here again there is a conflagration that 
springs up between writer and writer and 
between reader and writer, a contagion of 
nerves heightening imbalance and _incit- 
ing further manifestations of analagous 
thoughts and feelings. Dostoevsky became 
the fashion, and others followed on. The 
harsh and terrible facts of his life which 
either caused or added to his sufferings 
evoke an admiration for a genius able to 
rise above his afflictions. But this admira- 
tion lends new power to his descriptions of 
the soul in torment because in each tor- 
tured character the author himself can be 
imagined. There is in his greatest figures 
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a fearful magnetism for people who have 
any intimate acquaintance with mental 
disturbance, an almost unquenchable per- 
suasion of identity with them in all their 
agonies. 

The story of Dostoevsky’s introduction 
to the English-speaking world and the 
rapid rise in his reputation despite some 
difficulty with his subject matter is well told 
by Helen Muchnic’s study, published by 
Smith College. The early criticism which 
was soon dissipated by extravagant enthus- 
iasm at the time of World War I contains 
certain comments that shed light on the 
kind of fascination he exerts on the imag- 
ination. His books were said to be rich in 
detailed studies of moral disease, to par- 
take of the madhouse, to abound in the 
abnormal. He was described as demonic, 
satanic, the great teacher of Nietzsche. 
William Lyon Phelps found Dostoevsky a 
truly spiritual writer, but The Idiot re- 
sembled a combination of hospital and in- 
sane asylum inhabited by the sick and the 
crazy. The genius of this Russian so easily 
triumphed over all objections that his work 
became the modern gospel, the good news 
of the day, and the window he flung wide 
on the fascinating panorama of psychopath- 
ology was welcomed as a boon and blessing 
to mankind. 

Many of the moderns, Camus claims in 
The Rebel, make out that man derives an 
intense delight in blaspheming the Deity, 
ravaging society, and attaching constituted 
authority. Their vivid descriptions of the 
defiling and befouling of men and women 
victims of lust and violence, the destruction 
of social conventions and institutions, in- 
spire certain readers with the conviction 
that the individual deserves to be revenged 
against a civilization that threatens him 
from many angles. These pictures of man 
as perpetual rebel, continuing revolution- 
ary, from Sade to the surrealists have 
stirred people with the fascination for and 
the belief in the idea that man is the victim 
of a terrible conspiracy to enslave him and 
cut him off from his greatest and best at- 
tributes, his instinctual hungers and de- 
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sires. Anything is preferable to such slav- 
ery, asserts the rebel; any criminal action, 
any deed of vengeance, is justified on this 
basis. The true fascination in such an argu- 
ment is that it provides a perpetual justifi- 
cation for whatever the individual may do 
against society. The individual is not only 
protected for a specific attack at a particu- 
lar time and place, he is protected for all 
attacks at all times and all places. 

These moving descriptions of anti-social 
and vengeful behavior are bulwarked by 
passages from the philosophical and scienti- 
fic aspects of modern literature. There is a 
remarkable similiarity between Freud’s 
views and Nietzsche’s on the subject of the 
suffering imposed on the individual by 
society. All the instincts of wild, free, 
prowling man, says Nietzsche, have been 
forced back on him, and imprisoned in the 
narrowness and monotony of custom he 
lacerates, persecutes, gnaws, frightens and 
ill-treats himself. He suffers from a grave 
and sinister illness with no recovery in 
sight, the disease which is the result of 
a violent break with his animal past and 
a declaration of war by society against the 
old instincts which had been the source of 
his power and his joy. With confirmation 
of his viewpoint from Freud and Nietzsche, 
the individual as social rebel feels doubly 
justified. 

If civilized man is thus defined as the 
helpless prey of his own instincts turned 
back to tear and rend him, the fascinated 
reader begins to feel a kind of understand- 
ing despair for the plight of the present 
world. He believes he comprehends part 
of the reason for world wars, for concen- 
tration-camps, for mass _ incinerations, 
poison gas, saturation bombings and atom- 
ic explosions. He thinks he has come upon 
the cause of crime and delinquency and 
perversion. He believes he has the answer 
and the answer makes him despair. If this 
is the price of civilization, he argues, then 
it might be better to get rid of these bitter 
fruits of the intellect and social discipline 
and return to the savage state. Influenced 
by such considerations, the fascinated read- 
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er finds in his heart a tolerance for man’s 
inhumanity to man and a belief that in his 
present frustration by society man cannot 
cease to torture his own kind. 

To what degree the fascination in this 
sort of reasoning may have added to the 
sum of human misery is hard to tell, but 
the question is worth exploring. Literature 
in its eccentric aspect has been nourishing 
the argument for two hundred years, and 
those writers who have contributed to its 
rise and growth should be carefully studied 
with this question in mind. 

The old curiosity and delight in the for- 
bidden in literature no longer has much 
power over the imagination, because noth- 
ing now is not open to the reader except 
parts of Sade. All that is illicit in practical 
living is allowed in the novel. A new fascin- 
ation has developed in the present century, 
a fascination with the eccentric in litera- 
ture that attacks the culture and society in 
which it lives, a fascination with an enemy 
of civilization encouraged by the institu- 
tions it is aiming to destroy. The open war- 
fare waged against constituted authority 
by such writers as Nietzsche has a particu- 
lar attraction for young people struggling 
to assert their independence from parents 
and teachers. The idea that the writer must 
be free from all restraint and that to do 
his best work he must be granted immunity 
from moral censure and social criticism, 
and be permitted the license of madman 
and revolutionary, has a great appeal for 
youth, But what the young person is most 
fascinated with in this strange bargain is 
that while the writer is free to use against 
society the most destructive weapons he can 
fashion, society is warned not to raise a 
hand against him for fear of destroying or 
maiming the artist within. 

This is apt to breed a scorn of social 
authority in young and old alike. If the 
bargain holds good for the writer, why 
should it not hold good for other individ- 
uals? The justification by literature for 
anti-social behavior is to be had for the 
price of a paperback. If a Nobel Prize 
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novelist’s hero gets away with murder on 
a whim, the teen-ager asks, “Why can’t 1?” 
If his characters can throw morality to the 
winds without compunction, why can’t I? 
The subtleties of difference between artist 
and citizen so dear to the critics do not 
have much influence on these questions, be- 
cause most readers have not had the benefit 
of a literary training. 

The splendor of the ideal of personal 
liberty, however, seems still too blinding to 
allow any searching examination of its 
destructive aspect or the need for imposing 
limits on the freedom of the press in the 
field of literature. A thoroughgoing defense 
of freedom includes the defense of the free- 
dom to do evil, and much has been made 
of this side of the question in modern writ- 
ing. The fact that moral and legal codes 
have been set up to control the evil im- 
pulses in man has been made the basis of 
the charge that society is continually con- 
spiring to repress an entire half of man’s 
nature, to hide it away in a corner and pre- 
tend it does not exist. This charge is echoed 
in Freud’s statement that we must regard 
the highest civilization of the present as 
disfigured by a gigantic hypocrisy. With 
the erosion of religious faith and ethical 
belief, there has grown up a contagious 
enthusiasm for giving this repressed side its 
day, for bringing it out in the open, grant- 
ing it a chance to speak its piece, and ac- 
cording the evil equal rights with the good, 
to correct what is considered an imbalance 
that society has long forced on an unwilling 
nature. 

The Civil Liberties Union is right in 
arguing that the method of compelling the 
removal of publications from neighborhood 
racks is ill suited to a problem of this mag- 
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nitude, not so much because it violates the 
right of the individual to buy and sell as 
he chooses as because it does almost nothing 
to change the state of public taste and re-. 
sponsibility for the values of modern litera- 
ture. The Union is on sound ground in in- 
sisting that the intimidation of distributors 
makes the situation worse rather than bet- 
ter and that any effective curb on the free- 
dom of the press must be imposed only by 
properly constituted authorities. What the 
Union is particularly well equipped for is 
to emphasize the things that should not be 
done about the problem instead of those 
that should be attempted. This emphasis 
tends to minimize the importance of the 
problem itself and to discourage sincere 
efforts to deal with it. If, however, the 
Union had accepted the validity of the 
Catholic group’s appeal for public disci- 
pline and limited its protest to the unworthy 
means allegedly employed, it would have 
found difficulty in persuading so many dis- 
tinguished writers, critics and publishers to 
sign the statement. 

In a final comment on the National Or- 
ganization for Decent Literature’s reply to 
this statement, the Civil Liberties Union 
says it would frequently agree with both 
the taste and the judgment of the Catholic 
group, but is careful not to specify the 
areas of agreement. This refusal to explore 
the positive approach to the problem in the 
hope of finding some avenue of mutual en- 
deavor is unfortunate, because when the 
pendulum of opinion begins to swing away 
from the extreme of personal freedom it 
may gain sufficient momentum to carry 
past the safety of a sane middle ground 
to the opposite extreme of dictatorial re- 
straint. 





The Bracelet 


PETER CRUMPET 


I aM FIFTY-SIX YEARS OLD this coming 
fifteenth of September. Not in thirty years 
has such a thing happened to me. I will not 
tell Jessica. Why open old wounds? Why 
weigh down her heart? Oh, my Jessica. 
She did not know this would happen. She 
would not have guessed—or thought it 
possible for this to happen. 

I left Jessica this morning to come to 
New York for the meeting of the elders of 
my Church. We live in Newark, and have 
for thirty years, but we don’t often get to 
the city. Jessica comes three or four times 
to visit relatives. I come maybe twice a 
year, once always for this Annual Meeting 
of the Elders. 

I remember Jessica’s proud smile in the 
doorway as she kissed me before I left, 
then stepped back to look at me. 

“Honey,” she said. “You're a fine look- 
ing man, Mr. Jones; a fine looking man, 
Mr. Geoffrey Jones.” 

We love each other. At fifty-two, Jessica 
is big, but she has to have room for her 
heart. And her love. It’s a proud thing to 
look into a proud woman’s eyes and see 
that you are loved. 

Nobody would have insulted Jessica, I 
don’t believe. Not even those half-castes 
with hate bred into them like a bastard 
thing. She carries herself like that. She was 
never insulted in her life. Not even before. 
Nobody can look at Jessica but love her. 

And she used to say, “Nobody can look 
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at you, Mr. Jones, but respect you for a 
man!” 

She always called me Mister Jones. They 
called me that from the beginning. When 
I first came to work for Wilkinson and 
Company, raw and ignorant, the foreman 
there looked me over. His eyes started at 
the top of my head, which I always held 
high, even when I was a child. Then he 
let his eyes run all the way down to my 
feet; and then up again. And I saw that 
his eyes did not see, did not stop at the 
holes in my clothes, the patches, the skin 
that showed. His eyes went back up to my 
eyes, met them, held them. His big red 
hand went out, and he said, “So you want 
to come work for us, Mr. Jones.” 

Quiet, his voice was, but everybody in 
the shop heard. Everybody was looking. 
Everybody wanted to see what Mike Fin- 
ney’s reaction would be to me. And from 
then on everybody called me Mister Jones. 

Oh, sometimes—at first—they didn’t all 
say it with respect, like Mike Finney and 
I had for each other. Some of them said 
it in fun, a friendly nickname. Others said 
it with meanness in their hearts,’ and spite 
on their lips, and spat on. the floor after 
they said it. Some people who were not 
men did not recognize one. 

In particular . . . I forget his name... 
Joe Something. An Italian name. 

He was the biggest man in the shop, 
next to Mike and me. He stood six feet 
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two inches. His eyes came near to my eyes, 
but they always slid off, slid down to my 
mouth, and his mouth slid down at the 
corners, and he rolled tobacco juice and 
spittle in his mouth and then spat just 
to the right or to the left of my face, hop- 
ing to make me duck back. I never did, 
but stood there without saying nothing, 
stood there with both my feet on the ground 
and spread apart a little, with my head 
held like I always held it, with my back 
straight. 

Then he’d laugh dirty and walk off. 

Oh, it was not all so easy in those days. 
One night three months after I started to 
work for Wilkinson and Company, I was 
walking home (we worked until six o’clock 
in those days, ten hours) when something 
hit me from behind, a club or something 
on my head, spinning me around, stars in 
my eyes, a sick feeling in my stomach. I 
saw for one moment a face in front of me, 
and I let go at it. I knew Id hit it—when 
I woke up I remembered I'd hit it, because 
I could feel, I had the memory of that feel 
of bone and flesh go soft where my fist hit 
it. But just as I got this feeling, something 
else hit me from behind, and I knew there 
were two or three of them, and then things 
began hitting me in the kidneys and in the 
stomach and other places where it hurts 
you so bad you can’t straighten up, and 
suddenly I was on the street, and feeling 
numb like it was happening to somebody 
else or like it was coming through a bale 
of cotton, boots kicking at my ribs, kick- 
ing at them until they broke. 

Poor Jessica. She was worried sick. She 
called up Mike Finney, Mike said no, I 
had left on time, as usual. Mike come out 
and started to look for me, but Jessica 
found me first. And when he came upon 
her, he told me afterwards, she was sitting 
on the sidewalk, holding my head in her 
arms, crying and crying, and Mike said he 
never saw so much misery on anybody’s 
face. 

Everybody always loved Jessica. 

Anyway, Mike helped Jessica take me 
into our room, and he put me to bed. 
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Jessica told me he never looked at the room, 
never looked at it like he was judging it 
or poking into it; just accepted it for what 
it was, with the iron bed and wash bowl 
and nothing fancy at all about it. 

And Mike sent his wife to help nurse 
me. And after Mrs. Finney came, then 
other wives came, and some of the men, 
too. I was proud. I’d been there three 
months only, and every man in the shop 
but three came to see me. And all the wives 
but three came to see Jessica. Jessica was 
embarrassed at first, because she wasn’t 
used to this, because our room was so 
shabby. But she was so quiet and good 
and loving that she made the room some- 
thing holy, something beautiful. It made 
you beautiful to be with Jessica. 

Nick Cariocola told me Joe had done 
it when I was able to talk. He said, “Mr. 
Jones, Joe hates you. Joe hates every- 
body. Joe ain’t nobody himself, so he wants 
to find somebody he can hate, for any rea- 
son. And you, poor and a stranger and not 
like us here, grown up together and know- 
ing each other, you’re something for him 
to hate. Specially now with his nose 
smashed up.” 

“T know,” I said. 

“You know?” He did not understand 
what I meant when I said that. I ex- 
plained. 

“It’s like before, in the country—in the 
South—where I grew up (I expect I said 
where I ‘growed up’ then). I used to 
train dogs for bird hunters. Always the 
no-good dog was ornery and turned on 
the others.” 

“That’s it,” Nick said, excited. “That’s 
it exactly. And we know Joe did it, and 
whatever we feel about—well, we don’t 
approve. I want to tell you that. Everybody 
wants me to tell you that.” 

“I know that,” I* said quietly, and I 
felt proud again. 

“Well, we want you to know,” Nick went 
on, very serious. “You smashed Joe good, 
but if you get up and want to take Joe 
outside, and Sam Lujack and Greasy 
Rothschild—them’s the other two—well, 





go ahead, and we'll see to it it’s one at a 
time.” 

I didn’t answer Nick. I could see Nick 
didn’t understand after all. I got silent, 
and he got silent, and he was nervous, sit- 
ting by my bed. But Jessica looked over at 
me from the foot of our bed, and she 
nodded; and I knew I was right. 

Finally Nick said, “Well, I just wanted 
you to know how we feel. And, well, and 
times are hard. . .” He fidgeted, and looked 
embarrassed, and his thin face got all red, 
and he reached into his back pocket as if 
he was ashamed of his hand and ashamed 
of what his pocket had in it; and when he 
pulled the envelope out he put it on the 
table beside our bed as if it was something 
dirty besides crushed he didn’t like to be 
stuck with or admit he knew anything 
about. And he said like he was angry, 
“Well, times aren’t so hard neighbors can’t 
take care of each other, is they?” 

He got up, taking his cap from the bed- 
post, said “Good-bye, Mrs. Jones,” quickly, 
and run out of the room. 

Jessica and I looked at each other. Jes- 
sica was silent as she went to the envelope 
and opened it. There $35.72 in that enve- 
lope. Yes, seventy-two cents. I don’t remem- 
ber what Joe’s last name was, but I remem- 
ber that there were thirty-five dollars and 
seventy-two cents in that envelope. 

For the first time and only time in fifty- 
six years—until today—I cried. But Jes- 
sica just stood there, looking down at me, 
her black eyes shining, and saying over 
and over again, “They only did for you 
what they had to do. They only did for 
you what they had to do for themselves.” 
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When I got back to work, Mike and 
everybody told me again that it was all 
right with them if I’ wanted to take Joe 
outside and fix him. I shook my head, and 
they looked puzzled when I did so. 

“But Mr. Jones,” Mike said, leaning 
towards me from where we sat on the 
bench, “you don’t understand. You've got 
to do something. It don’t look right if you 


don’t. It looks . . . it begins to look . . , 
as if you’re scared of Joe and his crew.” 

He looked at me as soon as he said that, 
and he apologized. 

“No, Mr. Jones, I know you ain’t scared, 
But the others. Well, there’s something 
expected of you. You’re a big man, Mr, 
Jones—the biggest man I ever did see, 
maybe. You're a fine worker, a hard work- 
er, and if God and his Saints are kind to 
you, someday you may go up in this shop. 
But you got to prove your worth—and in 
a shop there’s one way to prove it besides 
working hard and doing the job right.” 

Mike put up his fist, waved it in front 
of me, all the flattened knuckles showing 
how often he had proved himself. But I 
just shook my head. Mike looked at me. 
He was so puzzled. “Holy Mary Mother of 
God . . .” he half whispered to himself, 
getting up, annoyed like. Like I was stupid. 
Then suddenly he threw his head back, 
rocked back on his waist and laughed. He 
slapped me on the back and went off. 

But it wasn’t so easy with the others. 
Some of them began to look at me funny. 
Once I sat near Joe, and he smiled dirty 
and spilled his coffee over my sandwich. 
Everybody stopped munching and talking. 
They all looked my way. I did nothing. I 
said nothing. They started to murmur. Joe 
muffled something like, “You dirty coward, 
you yellow sonofabitch,” trying to rile me. 
I said nothing, but quiet and polite I 
reached into his lunchbox and took one 
of his sandwiches. 

“Hey, there,” he yelled, and he put one 
of his hands on my wrist. 

I think I told you. Next to Mike, Joe was 
the biggest man in the shop. But I put my 
free hand on the wrist of the hand that 
Joe was holding my wrist with. I looked 
at him steady, said nothing, and began to 
squeeze. He started to sweat. All the gray 
and yellow of his face turned purple. The 
big, mashed bruise that was his nose since 
I broke it started to throb. But one by one, 
like a chicken’s foot when you pull and 
let go on the tendon, his fingers opened 
up from my wrist. Then, slowly, but as if 
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it was no trouble, I took his hand and put 
it down by his side. Holding it there I took 
up his sandwich and took a bite out of 
it. I said, after I’d swallowed, “I think 
you owe me this sandwich, Joe.” Then I 
let his hand go. 

He jumped back. He spread out his arms 
for room, and people moved away. Sam 
Lujack and Greasy Rothschild came up 
near him, but he barked, “Get back, dam- 
nit, that sonofabitch is mine.” 

They started to say something like 
“Don’t mess with him, Joe, don’t mess with 
him,” but he smiled dirty and cut them 
off with a spit. He said, 

“Tl carve that cotton-picking bastard 
in two,” and saying this he jumped back, 
pulling out something from his belt that 
suddenly flashed mean as the last slice of 


moon. 

“Get ready to fight,” he yelled. 

I stood there, hands down by my sides. 
I said, “No. I was hired to work here, not 
to fight.” 

Joe jeered. He said, waving the blade 
high, “You stupid bastard, get cut then,” 


and he lunged. 

I stood still, ready for him, not lifting 
my arms, clenching down on my teeth, 
waiting for the slash of that knife across 
my face, praying to God I wouldn’t move, 
praying to God He’d take care of Jessica, 
praying to God not to let me do what I 
wanted to do but what I knew wasn’t right. 
Hate’s no answer, hate and killing and 
fighting, that’s not the answer. And I had 
to prove it. 

I was weakening. I could feel, I admit 
I was weakening as I saw that knife slice 
down towards me; when I was saved by 
Mike as he suddenly jumped between us 
and pushed Joe to one side. 

Joe landed on his feet, cat-quick wheeled 
around, screaming with anger. Lujack and 
Rothschild moved up. “Goddamn you son- 
ofabitch,” Joe yelled, and he lunged at 
Mike. But he made a mistake. Mike had a 
pipe in his hand, and that pipe came down 
across Joe’s shoulder. If he had hit Joe’s 
head, he would have killed him, maybe. If 
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he had hit Joe’s arm, he would have 
broken it and Joe wouldn’t have been able 
to work—and there was no unemploy- 
ment compensation in those days, no union 
relief funds. 

I saw that. I saw why Mike hit his 
shoulder instead, and I smiled. And the 
others, the men in the shop, they saw the 
risk Mike had taken, and they smiled, and 
I saw the respect and even the love that 
they showed for Mike, but when their eyes 
turned to me, I saw that something had 
gone out of them, and their eyes were no 
longer friendly. 

Why? Maybe because they were cheated 
of a fight. Maybe because they thought I 
was a coward. Maybe because they thought 
I had put Mike in danger. Maybe because 
they thought I hadn’t measured up. I know 
that Mike was angry at me. When I went 
up afterwards to thank him, he brushed 
me off. 

“Goddamn your soul,” he said, “leave 
me be. You could of got yourself killed to- 
day, with your foolishness.” And he walked 
away. 

I thought that it was a heavy price that 
I had paid to stand up to what I believed. 
I told Jessica about it; I told her how the 
men no longer looked at me, but away 
from me, as if I was something not fit to 
be looked at, but spat upon the way Joe 
kept trying to do every day now; and 
I told her how even Mike, who I thought 
understood, how even Mike was angry with 
me, and how when he called me Mister 
Jones now there was something funny in 
his voice, and something funny in the 
voices of the men when they called me 
Mister Jones, so that now it had become 
something like a cuss word. And Jessica 
just smiled and loved me. 

But it was hard. Jessica would forgive 
me for saying it, even her love wasn’t 
enough. Some things a woman’s love and 
understanding just can’t make up for. Re- 
spect from men, that was what I had to 
have, just as I had respect for myself. Be- 
cause it wouldn’t be right not to. 

It hurt me specially about Mike. I loved 





Mike. I think now he was more disap- 
pointed than angry. Mike saw things one 
way only. And he saw that what Jessica 
and I stood for, and what we wanted to 
prove, was no good in a shop, where men 
work close to their tools, and close to each 
other, and maybe too close to their feel- 
ings. Maybe he thought it was crazy. And 
for weeks, as they dragged by and things 
got worse and Joe and Sam and Greasy 
played tricks on me, like filling my sand- 
wiches with tabasco and putting vinegar in 
my coffee and losing my tools and messing 
up my work, I began to wonder, and I 
prayed, and I began going to church more 
regular and asking God, was I right or was 
they? 

Joe wanted to get back at Mike for inter- 
fering. Even though Mike didn’t seem to 
hold with me anymore, and he let Joe say 
things and do things he shouldn’t have, he 
was always near me when Joe or Sam or 
Greasy came up, and he always sat some- 
where near me for lunch, and when he 
“divied” up work he never let them be on 
the same job as me. Joe hated him for that, 
and he hated him because when Mr. Wil- 
kinson himself came down to visit the shop 
and asked Mike who the best worker in the 
place was, loudly, so that everybody could 
hear, why, Mike looked over at me, and 
without saying nothing jerked his thumb 
at me. 

Mr. Wilkinson smiled and came up to 
me. 

“Sit down, sit down,” he said with that 
round smile of his, “don’t let me disturb 
you from your work. Praise from Mike 
Finney is high praise indeed. What’s your 
name, boy?” 

I had got up, because a man should meet 
another man standing on his feet. When 
he called me boy, though, I looked over at 
Mike. And Mike said, as if he didn’t want 
to, half in . . . in derision, I guess you’d 
call it, “His name is Mister Jones, Mr. 
Wilkinson, sir.” 

Mr. Wilkinson laughed. “Mr. Jones, is 
it? Well, [’ll remember you, Mr. Jones. 
And a fine looking specimen of manhood 
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you are.” 

Joe was spitting mad. He was mad Mr, 
Wilkinson had liked me. He was mad Mike 
had singled me out. And he was especially 
mad Mike had said my name was Mister 
Jones instead of just Jeff. 

And I think the rest of the shop was a 
little sore, too, a little jealous. 

In any case, they didn’t do nothing to 
stop it when Joe one day a week later 
picked a fight with Mike. I forget what it 
was over, but I heard a commotion over 
the other side. I paid no attention to it, but 
went on working, like always; until Nick 
said to me, “You lousy yellow bastard, 
ain’t you going to do nothing to help the 
guy who saved your neck!” 

Then I looked up. I dropped my tools 
when I heard grunts and smashes and yells, 
and I went over. 

Mike and Joe were having it out. That 
was all right, the way they looked at 
things. That was the way they did in those 
days, and I wouldn’t do. But Sam had 
jumped on Mike too, and Greasy was hold- 
ing everyone else off, anybody from inter- 
fering, with a monkey wrench. 

I knew, the way things were, that if 
Mike lost he wouldn’t be foreman any 
longer. And I knew, the way things were, 
he would lose. And it would be on account 
of me. 

By the time I got up there, Mike was 
going down. As I said, Joe was almost as 
big as Mike, and twenty years younger, 
and Sam had jumped Mike from behind. 
I saw him raise his boot to kick Mike in 
the face, and I guess I saw red. 

I don’t really remember much about it. 
They say that I jumped in, grabbed Sam’s 
foot as it was coming down and broke it at 
the ankle with a twist. Then I wheeled on 
Greasy — just in time, they tell me, be- 
cause he was coming -down with the 
wrench. Anyway, I blocked the wrench 
with one arm — almost broke my arm. | 
took Greasy up by the neck and threw 
him back against the big machine saw. 
Then I took the wrench from him. Maybe 
I would have hit him over the head with it, 
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maybe not. They say I looked awful. They 
say I was black with my madness, and my 
eyes made them all shrink back away from 
me, because there was murder in them. But 
suddenly I stopped, and I dropped that 
wrench. I guess I remembered what Mike 
had done — remembered from Mike what 
from Jessica and the Good Book I’d forgot 
for a moment. Anyway, I hit Greasy once 
in the neck with my fist, and he went 
down. 

They say they all waited for what I 
would do to Joe, That’s what they all do, 
all of them, always waiting for that, al- 
ways waiting, hoping for a killing. They 
say I turned slowly around, slowly went to 
him. They say that when he jerked out his 
knife, I just smiled, and Joe let the knife 
go. They say I went up to him, took his 
arms, and just held him. 

They say all this, but I don’t hardly 
remember. I just remember thinking, the 
way Mike said things were, he’d have to 
finish Joe himself. So I just held him until 
Mike got back up. Mike finished him. 


* * * 


How many years ago was that? Thirty 
years ago. It seems, now in telling it, that 
it was just yesterday. But from then on 
things were all right. Mike died five years 
later, of a heart attack, but when I went to 
see him, three days before he died, we had 
a talk. 

He said, “You see, Jeff, it had to be done 
that way. What made you understand the 
world’s not made for people like you, and 
never will be?” 

I said to him, “You’re wrong, Mike, 
wrong.” 

“Why?” he said, and I could see the 
word was hard to get out, and his breath 
was hard to let go. 

I said, “Love made me do it, Mike, not 
hate for Joe.” 

He didn’t talk no more, but he smiled. I 
left the room. 

Mr. Wilkinson appointed Nick foreman. 
He didn’t appoint me. He told me later he 
wanted to, but he didn’t dare. 
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But the men in the shop held a caucus. 
They sent a delegation to see Mr. Wilkin- 
son saying that they wanted me for fore- 
man. And you know who led that delega- 
tion? Nick did. 

I guess that was the beginning of our 
unionizing. We started then to do things 
together, to ask for our rights — and to 
work peacefully, like God-fearing folks, 
with respect to each other and to the man 
who gave us work. We had a union long 
before they came and organized us, long 
before Wilkinson and Company had grown 
into Wilkinson Industries, Inc. But we 
never called it that. We just called it The 
Meeting. 

We got a lot of things for ourselves, but 
I guess the Union got more for us. The 
Union wanted me to be an official, but I re- 
fused. 

“But Mr. Jones,” the organizer said, 
“you're the biggest man in the shop. 
You’re the person they all have most re- 
spect for. We need you.” 

I was proud, I can tell you, and so was 
Jessica. But when I told Jessica about it, 
she said, 

“Honey, Mister Jones, can’t you do with- 
out them people?” 

“T don’t know, Jessica. Why you ask?” 

“Because . . .” I could see she was wor- 
ried: “because they lead to blood, to 
strikes, and strikes always lead to hate and 
destruction and fighting and bitterness and 
all the things we don’t hold with.” 

“Maybe,” I said, “but I don’t think that 
will happen here. We like Mr. Wilkinson. 
He’s been pretty fair with us, carried a lot 
of us in the Depression. And we get what 
we want peacefully.” 

“Then why do you need the Union? Will 
things stay peaceful?” 

I shook my head. “I don’t know, Jessica, 
I don’t know. But the men seem to want it. 
I won’t take a job with the Union, but I 
won’t stand in their way.” 

And because I didn’t stand in their way, 
the Union people won the right to organize. 
I can say that with truth. Even when the 
company had grown so that I didn’t know 
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everybody and I was only one of seventeen 
foremen, everybody knew me, and I was 
always Mr. Jones, and I was always asked 
by the Union leaders and the men what I 
thought was right. 

One time, just five years ago, the Union 
thought we ought to strike. I didn’t see 
why. Things were pretty good, I thought— 
eight-hour day, $1.25 for an apprentice (I 
started at 35¢), hospitalization, three weeks 
paid vacation after ten years, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and more. Things were 
pretty good, I thought, and no reason to 
strike, to lose four or five weeks of pay just 
to get a union shop. 

Besides, just like Jessica said, the last 
strike we had led to violence, and a bitter- 
ness that lasted for years. 

The Union held a meeting. There were 
2,700 of us — yes, that many. We could 
hardly fit in the old movie theater we used. 
The leaders gave speeches and said how 
we had to strike and how mean Mr. Wil- 
kinson was and how the Union couldn’t 
have freeloaders. I had my hand up, but 
they didn’t seem to see me. They asked for 
a vote. | waved my hand. They still didn’t 
seem to see it, and started to call out the 
resolution. I was about to put my hand 
down when people around me started to 
chant, “We want Mister Jones, we want 
Mister Jones, let’s hear Mister Jones.” 

The chairman (an _ out-of-towner) 
looked pretty mad, but he said, “All right, 
let Jones say what he wants to say, and 
then we vote to strike.” 

He was a young man who said that, 
representative from the National. And that 
was what he said: “All right, let Jones say 
what he wants to say.” 

He knew who I was, but he still just 
called me Jones. Well, I paid no attention 
to him. I got up and I said, “We aren’t 
going to strike.” Then I turned off into the 
aisle and started to walk out. 

Well, you wouldn’t believe it, but every- 
body started to walk out with me. That 
young man pounded with his hammer on 
the block, and Union men rushed around 
and yelled things, and some of those men 
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they have to keep order scowled and flexed 
their muscles, and our own Local 669 
President got up on the rostrum and 
shouted over the loudspeakers that we had 
to have a vote at least saying we didn’t 
want to strike, but nobody paid any at- 
tention. We all just walked out. 

I don’t tell you these things to make me 
out to be something I’m not. I tell you 
these things just for you to understand how 
it was this morning when I left for the 
city. I was dressed in my best suit—blue, 
with white stripes — a pearl gray shirt, 
gold cuff-links the men gave me for my 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the company, 
and my best pink tie Jessica had got for 
me for Christmas. 

It was a special occasion for me going 
to New York. We don’t hardly go any- 
where, except to the movies, sometimes, at 
the corner from where we live. And so 
when I go to the Annual Meeting of the 
Elders, I dress up. And I had in my wallet 
one hundred dollars. 

Thirty dollars was for expenses and any- 
thing that might come up. Seventy dollars 
was for a bracelet for Jessica. A real brace- 
let — real rhinestones on real silver, noth- 
ing fake. I saw it advertised in the papers, 
Lyman’s on 42nd Street, near Grand Cen- 
tral. It was a lot of money, but Jessica is a 
lot of woman. 

The meeting with the elders went fine. 
Then I came downtown to Lyman’s and 
got the bracelet. Lucky I bought that extra 
thirty dollars with me, because I’d for- 
gotten about the tax. 

“Will that be all, Mister . . . Jones?” 
the girl said, looking at the card I’d writ- 
ten out and smiling nice. 

“Would you wrap it pretty?” I asked. 
But that’s what I mean. Everywhere I went, 
everywhere I go, even where they don’t 
know me or even know my name, they 
call me Mister this or Mister that. They 
look at me close, sometimes, but they call 
me Mister. 

And that’s the way it omght to be done 
— I always said that. Believe me, I never 
was one of those people who rile things up, 
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who want to push without weight. The man 
who learns to become a man — I said this 
always — don’t need to push. 

She wrapped it up real pretty, and I left 
to go. But as I went out of the place, I 
looked at my shoes. I always keep them 
well polished, like they should be, but they 
had gotten scuffed in the city, and I 
couldn’t see reflections on them. 

It would have been a shame to give 
Jessica that bracelet with my shoes scuffed. 
I figured then I’d go into the Grand Cen- 
tral shoeshine place and have them rubbed 
up good, It was expensive, but I felt like 
treating myself, I felt good. It was hot, 
blazing hot, but I felt good. 

I walked into the place, from the waiting 
room. I looked on my right. The stalls were 
empty, and the shoeshiners seemed to be all 
on the left. Then I saw there was one cus- 
tomer. Sitting in one of the stalls there 
was one person — a young boy like a col- 
lege boy in Coca-cola ads. 

| went towards him. He looked up, 
looked at me, and something went across 
his eyes, but he quickly looked away, as if 
ashamed of himself, of his reaction. I was 
used to that, that first reaction, and I un- 
derstood. 1 felt kindly to him because he 
was a nice boy and was ashamed of him- 
self and was polite, looking away and pre- 
tending he hadn’t really noticed me; so as 
not to hurt, maybe. 

I chose a stall one away from him. I’ve 
never put myself higher than I am, just 
like I never put myself lower than I am. I 
said, | didn’t mind the white boy sort of 
jump inside himself when he saw me com- 
ing his way. The Good Lord knows you 
can’t expect everything all at once. Prob- 
ably he was from the South. Probably he’d 
never seen a colored man like me, big like 
me. First sight probably said to him, 
“What’s that cornfield nigger doing in 
good clothes like that?” That was natural, 
and something for me to be proud of. He’d 
never seen me at work. He never knew I 
was Mister Jones. He was rich, from the 
look he had of him, and he probably never 
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ran across anybody like me. 

I’m not like some of my people. I’ve 
made my way. I’m respected. I don’t mind, 
I didn’t let myself envy, the higher state in 
life of this white boy. Some things are the 
way they are. Nobody is equal anyway, in 
any way. I’m foreman; I’ve been one these 
twenty-five years. Some people in fifty 
years would never make foreman. That’s 
the way things are. Everyone is in the 
place God put him, and makes for himself 
the place God meant him to make for him- 
self. And every man ought to be proud if 
he makes his place, as God intended. And 
after his first jump, I could see the boy 
accepted me like I was used to being ac- 
cepted these thirty years. 

I sat down, and waited for one of those 
shoeshine men to come shine my shoes. 
Have you ever seen them? They’re all 
short, midget-tall. Some look like bird-dogs 
bred down to the bone, roached, weak, 
nervous, their mouths and noses sniveling. 
Others are fat like vegetable oil is fat, or 
grease from the grill. Most of them can’t 
hardly talk; at least, not American. They 
stand there looking sour, mad at them- 
selves, mad at the world, mad they didn’t 
make their place in the world, or mad that 
this was the place God gave them to make. 

Nobody came to shine my shoes. I 
waited. I could feel the sweat start, rise. I 
knew it was ugly, rolling off my face and 
making my collar spongy. I knew it made 
me look like a cornfield nigger. But some- 
how I couldn’t help it. Such a thing hadn’t 
happened to me in so long. Maybe I’ve 
been lucky, but I couldn’t believe it. I 
couldn’t believe nobody was going to shine 
my shoes. Not even in the South, more 
than thirty years ago, was I treated like 
this. There, in the South, every man has 
his place too, and the black man’s place is 
lower than the white man’s place, and 
that’s his place, and that’s the way things 
are. But they never insult you — except 
sometimes the white trash, and that you 
learn to expect. 

Here, here things are different. I always 
told myself that. Here a man’s place is 





where he finds himself, the place he makes 
for himself, the man inside that he is. And 
I had made something of myself, and these 
men, these shoeshiners, these men who 
wouldn’t shine my shoes, they were the... 
the ... the scum of the city! 

I held on to the arms of the stall. I held 
them tight. Something was choking inside 
of me, dying inside me. Everything I be- 
lieved in. All my faith in the way things 
were up North, and the way things were 
going to be everywhere when we proved 
ourselves. And I could see the boy notic- 
ing. I could see he was noticing and seeing 
my hurt and watching me out of the corner 
of his eye and getting worried and feeling 
for me. Finally he said, to the head shoe- 
shiner, “Aren’t you going to shine this 
gentleman’s shoes?” 

He was a Southerner. He meant to be 
kind. But it killed me. That he noticed, it 
killed me. Better to be down South and 
called nigrah again off-hand like the way 
they do, better to have Joe hate you than 


to have this boy feel hurt for me, be hurt 
for me, than to have him young like he 
was see something so ugly, see a man torn 
down by a pack of mongrels, his heart and 
soul ripped open. 

The head shoeshiner looked startled. He 
went over to one of the men and pushed 
him towards me. But the man pulled back 
— that little, almost-midget man pulled 
back. “I ain’t going to shine no nigger’s 
shoes,” he said, and dropping his cloth he 
went to the other side of the room and 
laughed. 

I couldn’t stay there any longer. The 
boy’s shoes had been polished, but he 
couldn’t leave before I left. And so I got 
up, sweat soaking my face, my back cold, 
my stomach full of sick, tears stinging in 
my nose, trying to fight out of my eyes. I 
couldn’t see very well, but I walked out of 
that room without bumping into anything, 
walked out without running, walked out so 
as not to see that boy hurt any more on ac- 
count of me. 
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The invasion of literary criticism by sociologists. 


Inside-Dopestered Critics 


KELSIE B. HARDER 


Oh, yes, a great genius; undoubtedly 
a very great genius! Only one cannot 
help deploring his too extensive ac- 
quaintance with foreign languages. 


—Henry James, 


commenting on Walt Whitman 


I APPROACH THE LATTER-DAY saints of 
criticism, the inside-dopestered Social Sci- 
entists, or Outer-directeds, with modesty. 
Their learning overwhelms me, and their 
language, if not foreign, is a jargon that I 
do not always understand. Primarily 
trained in disciplines other than literary, 
they nevertheless use the literary docu- 
ment as an easily-available case study, 
ready-made for their special interpretation. 
In a left-handed way, they compliment lit- 
erature by condescending to write about it. 

And write they do, for they are a ram- 
bunctious, chattering group. They are con- 
cerned with the “big” problems in the con- 
temporary political, social, and metaphysi- 
cal scene. They are trained psychologists, 
economists, sociologists, historians, anthro- 
pologists, and theologians, and seem to be 
able to cope with any complex work or 
idea. Nothing dismays them. They are im- 
portant, and we had better attend them. 

The younger ones are offspring of the 
“New Criticism” and journalism; and, we 
hope, will carry on the tradition of the 
study of literature. Blessed by the Sewanee 
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and Kenyon groups, they set up climate- 
schools, receive fellowships, and are as 
busy as bees, and as shrill as screaming 
blue darters. Leslie Fiedler and John W. 
Aldridge represent the younger critics at 
their best. They eschew detailed analyses; 
but they accept, with reservations, the 
vocabulary and quasi-scientific conclusions 
of the Freudians. For instance, Fiedler’s 
thesis that a strain of chaste adolescent 
homosexuality is threaded through Ameri- 
can prose from James Fenimore Cooper 
to Herman Melville to J. D. Salinger has 
raised the eyebrows of even the sophisti- 
cated critics. And the attempt to raise the 
ghost of F. Scott Fitzgerald into a major 
literary shadow subsided when Fiedler 
pointed out that Fitzgerald was really a 
girl with a boy’s body, and proved it in 
“Portrait of the Artist as a Young Girl.” 
He also pointed out that the sudden Fitz- 
gerald craze was the result of a reversed 
Horatio Alger story—‘‘Nothing in Ameri- 
ca succeeds like failure.” And if “Booze 
Done It,” then we sympathize so much 
with the poor man that we praise his form- 
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less prose just because the poor drunk has 
drunk too much, not because his books are 
of any value as literature. 

In an essay called “Adolescence and 
Maturity in the American Novel,” Fiedler 
does something that has been long overdue. 
In cruel, iconoclastic paragraphs, he de- 
liberately chronicles the failures of every 
writer of the “Lost Generation,” the cluster 
of great names whose creed was that to 
write honestly was to write badly. Not one 
grew up; not one, with the possible ex- 
ception of Faulkner, matured as a writer. 
They remained boys, adolescent exhibition- 
ists. This cracking of skulls is something 
we normally would not expect from what 
has been called the Silent Generation. 

Literary Mayhem has not played a con- 
spicuous part in American letters. But if 
such books as Fiedler’s An End to Inno- 
cence, Aldridge’s After the Lost Generation 
and In Search of Heresy, and even John 
Ciardi’s article attacking Mrs. Lindbergh’s 
poetry (where Ciardi takes a club to a 
butterfly) continue to be published, this 
namby-pamby, timid sort of polite whisper- 
ing back and forth among critics will 
come to a blistering end. These voices at 
least make most refreshing noises. Some 
of their notes are healthy ones, I believe, 
but they hold no prestige among yester- 
day’s elite or among the literary historians. 
So far, however, these two critics have 
been unable to emerge from under the 
stifling influence of the Social Scientists. 
They write about rather than write into; 
and they assume the messianic attitude that 
typifies the writings of the group which I 
turn to now. 

Stanley Edgar Hyman, in The Armed 
Vision, says about Kenneth Burke’s An 
Anatomy of Purpose, “It is the least ‘liter- 
ary’ of his books, although precisely how 
it would classify is hard to say: as social 
psychology, social history, philosophy, 
moral possibility, ‘secular conversion,’ or 
what.” This applies to all the “purpose” or 
“inside-dopestered” critics. Their method, 
with violent modifications, derives from 
V. F. Parrington’s Main Currents. They 


are liberal in the sense that they claim to 
have insights that the common garden 
variety of humans does not, and they are 
illiberal in that they must never read for 
aesthetic appreciation, but always for a 
purpose. Although sometimes ironic, they 
seldom laugh. 

In Expressionism in America, the late 
Ludwig Lewisohn attempted to write a 
psychological survey of American litera- 
ture. His thesis that American literature 
was shaped by dynamic forces and frontier 
vitality is a bit labored; yet Lewisohn 
cleared the way for the application of 
Freudian analysis and symbolism to a 
study of literature. Once the horse was 
trundled in, strange objects began to ap- 
pear. Freud popped open a new concupis- 
cent world, swarming with exotic myths 
and symbols, Every man ran to his own 
trade, and every writer on “life and 
times” decided that a man’s character was 
not judged by the friends he keeps, but 
by the symbols he takes pleasure or dis- 
pleasure in. 

By and large, the Social Scientists have 
usurped the place of the humanists. The 
humanists, cave-Platonists that they were, 
have not been known to pay much con- 
scious attention to places below the belt, 
and, therefore, by foul declension, lost out. 
The Social Scientists, obsessed not with the 
head but with the genitals, undermined the 
humanists’ position and conquered. The 
humanists had lived on such connotatively- 
dignified universal truths as love, honor, 
pity, pride, compassion, and sacrifice; but 
these became empty poses, even inelegant, 
in face of “emulative consumption,” “other 
(inner, outer, upper)-directed,” “inside- 
dopestered,” “integrated dichotomies,” 
“sliding constructions,” “perspective by 
incongruity,” “socio-psychological _ ex- 
pressionistic escapism,” “symbolic mer- 
gers,” “epigons,” ad nauseum. A humanist 
can’t weather this gongoristic, pseudo-sci- 
entific jargon-storm. He must catch mean- 
ing as catch meaning can, for these writers 
are enamored of the Humpty-Dumpty fal- 
lacy: “When I use a word it means just 
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what I choose it to mean—neither more 
nor less.” And they mean business. Some- 
times this jargon makes sense, but it leaves 
us wondering why. Perhaps formidable 
things lose their terror when we get used 
to them; as Faulkner said, “We can even 
live with them somehow.” 

Some of the major figures in this group 
are Kenneth Burke, David Riesman, Alfred 
Kazin, Frederick J. Hoffman, Lionel Trill- 
ing, Susanne Langer, Grant C. Knight, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, and Lewis Mumford. 
Kazin, Trilling, and Krutch do not write 
like Social Scientists, but they sometimes 
think like them. All are different, and all 
are strong individuals who profess faith in 
the individual and fear the drowning of the 
individual in the sea of the conforming 
masses. They continuously call for an artist 
who will shoulder socidl responsibility and 
write for everyone. Deeply influenced by 
Freud, they write, often in Freud’s termi- 
nology, against his tenets. 

On American society as a whole, David 
Riesman has had the greatest impact. Ald- 
ridge says that the man has become a 


“myth-maker and culture hero of the lei- 


sure-oriented classes, the same _ classes 
which, a generation ago, took up Spengler, 
Ortega, and Freud.” Norman Mailer, 
reviewing Individualism Reconsidered, 
points out, rightly I believe, that Riesman 
has been creating fiction rather than writ- 
ing sociology. This charge has often been 
hurled at literary critics, but seldom at 
sociologists where it certainly has more 
merit as a charge. Riesman, in The Lonely 
Crowd, dramatizes the despair of the in- 
dividual caught in an “outer-directed” 
squeeze, the vise of conformity. This book 
is really a gigantic footnote to Orwell’s 
1984, 

Riesman’s directions stimulate. A rash of 
books probably could be traced to para- 
graphs in these sociological studies. Four 
come to mind immediately: The Man in 
the Gray Flannel Suit, Marjorie Morning- 
star, Exurbanites, A Crack in the Picture 
Window, two of which are sociological 
satires, the other two conformist novels. 
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Ironically, Riesman’s interpretation of the 
“outer-directed” man as a_ conformist, 
which he is, leads to a lessening of the 
stature of portrayal of character. Instead 
of beginning as an “outer-directed” person, 
say like Silas Lapham, and developing into 
an “inner-directed” human and saving his 
soul, the modern character, such as Mar- 
jorie, begins as an “inner-directed” person 
and develops into an “outer-directed” per- 
sonality and becomes a segment of the 
greater transcendental group soul. Whether 
Riesman intended this to happen is beside 
the point. It is happening and we can ex- 
pect many more dull novels like The Man 
and Marjorie, at least until a new critical 
generation accepts them. They are already 
accepted by the masses, and publishers 
have to survive. If manuscripts are not 
voluntarily submitted, the publisher will 
solicit them. Conformist characters will be 
the rage. 


Riesman’s statement, “we are short-run 
pessimists” (Individualism Reconsidered, p. 
339), taken out of context is pernicious; 
and, if considered seriously and _liter- 
ally, leads to a new type of literature that 
even has religious sanction. The short-run 
pessimist is a mild rebel, a Marquand hero, 
who gets well and conforms, accepts his 
religion, conversion to conformity, which 
lately means to the side of God, God having 
come somehow to be the masses. The Nietz- 
schean superman, enjoying hugely and suf- 
fering hugely, has no place here, nor do 
the heroic figures of the past. They are of 
a far countreé; besides, the wretches are 
dead. I can picture, unhappily, by reading 
Marjorie Morningstar, our heroine accept- 
ing a lover somewhat like accepting a case 
of measles. It is a childhood disease, and 
once she gets well she will never have the 
disease again. She will be immune forever. 
Little suffering will occur; backsets will be 
rare. Her burden is not “The awful daring 
of a moment’s surrender/Which an age of 
prudence can never retract.” This land of 
hollow people is not of Riesman’s making, 
but by damning the “values of collective 
or folkish life,” he has also set the naked 
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individual before the bared teeth of the 
collective pack. 

If Riesman furnishes Social Scientific 
pyrotechnics that explode primitive myths, 
Lionel Trilling returns to literary rele- 
vance. Trilling can give as clean a reading 
to Wordworth’s “Immortality Ode” as 
Cleanth Brooks can. He too is versatile, 
gracefully encyclopedic, and has style. In 
individual essays, he belongs to the “New 
Critics,” but when the essays appear in a 
book, The Liberal Imagination (1950), 
their “outer-directed” character is made 
immediately apparent, as Trilling is well 
aware: 


The word liberal is a word primarily of 
political import, but its political mean- 
ing refines itself by the quality of life it 
envisages, by the sentiments it desires 
to affirm. This will begin to explain why 
a writer of literary criticism involves 
himself with political considerations. 
These are not political essays, they are 
essays in literary criticism. But they as- 
sume the inevitable intimate, if not al- 
ways obvious, connection between liter- 
ature and politics. 


So actually, despite lip-service, literature or 
the literary document serves Trilling as a 
springboard, a vantage point, from which 
he can dive into the most propitious depths 
of the social scene. To him literature deals 
with man in society, a position by no means 
anomalous and very near Riesman’s. It im- 
plies that man is entirely a social animal, 
behavioristic, not an individual with a lib- 
eral imagination. 

But Trilling is not consistent. His es- 
says “The Kinsey Report” and “Art and 
Neuroses” are anything except liberal, 
even within his own definition that liberal- 
ism is the “intellectual tradition.” In “The 
Kinsey Report” he finds himself in a di- 
lemma of his own creating, a situation that 
did not exist when the essay appeared 
alone. If liberalism is the intellectual tradi- 
tion of America, whatever the field of ac- 
tion, then the Kinsey Report is in the nat- 
ural stream of American thought. But 


Trilling doesn’t like it, so he has to treat it 
ironically, wittily, and, in the American 
grain, as folklore, for example: 


American popular culture has surely 
been made the richer by the Report's 
gift of a new folk hero—he already is 
clearly the hero of the Report—the 
“scholarly and skilled lawyer” who for 
thirty years has had an orgasmic fre. 
quency of thirty times a week. 


This is what results from criticizing social- 
science tracts as fiction. It is also indicative 
of the direction modern criticism has to 
take. Any fictional or non-fictional work 
must be analyzed as a dramatic social trea- 
tise with all the rhetorical peaks such as 
opening action, complication, climax, fall- 
ing action, and denouement—a matter of 
role-playing. It is hardly any wonder that 
we cannot distinguish between fiction and 
non-fiction when our best critics (sup- 
posedly our best readers) confuse the two. 

At least one critic is attempting to create 
a method that can be applied to any genre, 
non-fiction or fiction. Kenneth Burke, who 
coins his language as he goes along, has 
written extensively that literature is sym- 
bolic action. His books are indeed strange 
works and have been called the modern 
Anatomy of Melancholy, but on a much 
more ambitious scale. The stuff looks crazy, 
and is—that is, until we take a second look, 
and we should if we want to see what is 
taking place in criticism. Far more subtle, 
or perhaps obscure, than such sane and 
clear critics as Trilling or Krutch, he bases 
his studies on three terms: motives, atti- 
tudes, and strategies. 

These motives, attitudes, and strategies 
constitute purpose. Purpose involves re- 
birth (“new vision”) and symbolic action; 
for instance, “felling a noble tree may be 
symbolic parricide”; “Darwin’s intense at- 
tacks of vertigo, like Joyce’s blindness, 
would seem to be symbolic self-punishment 
for the ‘impiety’ of his work.” 

To explain his system, if it can be called 
a system, Burke created a catch-phrase, 
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“perspective by incongruity,” i. e., “the 
switching of a term from its natural con- 
text to another” where a “rebirth of vision” 
occurs. Many of these catch-terms occur in 
modern talk: “massive retaliation,” “ago- 
nizing reappraisal,” Veblen’s “trained in- 
capacity,” “objective correlative,” “modern 
Republicanism,” and “decadent athleti- 
cism.” Burke would say that by yoking 
such terms together, a new angle of vision 
takes place, namely, perspective by incon- 
gruity. This seems to be a restatement of 
paradox. To aid him in his rebirth, Burke 
searches the etymology of words, going 
back to the root meanings for a “reborn 
slant.” “Theory” means “from vision of 
God;” “testament” has equally primitive 
meaning, swearing by placing the hand on 
the source of life (the testicles), and “pen” 
or “pencil,” an abstract from its original 
meaning as the elongated reproductive 
organ of man. Pen and pencil survive as 
creative instruments. 

He also finds “drama” or “dramatism,” 
a point I touched on in the discussion of 
Trilling, as a perfect critical method to be 
applied to any work. He calls this the 
pentad: Act, scene, agent, agency, and pur- 
pose. He then applies this on a grand scale, 
to God, to man, to object, to literature, to 
anything. I am being presumptuous and 
impertinent for even trying to say some- 
thing about Burkology in two or three 
paragraphs, but his dramatic method has 
had a pervasive effect on many critics, in- 
cluding Malcolm Cowley, Randall Jarrell, 
John Crowe Ransom (who quarrel with 
him), Allen Tate, Cleanth Brooks, and 
Robert Penn Warren (who praise him, but 
usually disagree), and Henri Peyre, Alfred 
Kazin, and J. Donald Adams (who seem to 
dislike him). Burke is mercurial, cannot be 
pinned down, since he moves, or rather 
slithers, from one discipline to another. He 
may be a semanticist, a social psychologist, 
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a philosopher, and by accident a literary 
critic. Certainly his work indicates an at- 
tempt to unify, synthesize, or integrate all 
disciplines. Few of us could disagree with 
his statement that “The main ideal of criti- 
cism, as I conceive it, is to use all that 
there is to use.” He is our most sweeping 
critic and most impossible. His “attitudes” 
may be called “Anglo-Saxon attitudes. He 
only does them when he is happy.” 

Edward Gibbon wrote, “A cloud of crit- 
ics, of compilers, of commentators dark- 
ened the face of learning and the decline 
of genius was soon followed by the corrup- 
tion of taste.” This equating of critics with 
Christians probably needs further analysis. 
Some see the same situation now. But I 
rather doubt it. There is hardly any ac- 
counting for taste. Trends, yes. And the 
trend in literary criticism is along the lines 
outlined by the Social Scientists. 

As literary critics, they represent some- 
thing new. In fact, their rise from rather 
abortive direction-searching during the 
1930’s to a dynamic force at present has 
been phenomenal. Their work is creative, 
attention-catching, and not always factual. 
Their medium is the essay, later compila- 
tion into a book; their subject anything, 
so long as it can be related to society, cul- 
ture, and politics. They expend as much 
time and energy discussing the evils con- 
sequent to a thirty-hour week as they do on 
the cultural implications of a Hamlet-char- 
acter. They confuse fiction and non-fiction, 
and apply the same method to a poem by 
Keats as they do to the Constitution of the 
United States. They have produced a new 
type of literature, one in which the rushed 
and harassed modern reader can mirror 
himself without vexing concentration. And 
it is probably here to stay whether we like 
it or not, because it has purpose; and if we 
can find a purpose, we can justify any- 
thing. 





Dryden’s Medal and the Baroque 
in Politics and the Arts 


NICHOLAS JOOST 


A great poet as a political philosopher. 


ProFessoR Louis BreEDvoLpD has called 
Dryden an eminently constitutional Tory. 
The epithet is just, and yet it makes too 
simple a case for the Laureate. Dryden, 
though the leading Tory poet of his day, 
was much too complicated a person to be, 
ever, the kind of Tory who did not feel the 
force of the Whig arguments. It is this 
intellectual cast that gives Absalom and 
Achitophel and The Medal their enduring 
attraction, aside from their aesthetic ac- 
complishment as verse satires. For all their 
rhetoric, the two poems debate the bur- 
geoning struggle between liberal and con- 
servative with a judicial deliberation 
unique for the times—unique, that is, in 
combining skepticism with conviction. Dry- 
den was as farsighted in his warnings as 
he was eloquent in his attack on the new 
and, to him, sinister doctrines of Whig 
liberalism. 

“They who can criticize so weakly as to 
imagine I have done my worst,” wrote Dry- 
den, “may be convinced at their own cost 
that I can write severely with more ease 
than I can write gently.” Shortly after his 
anonymous publication of Absalom and 
Achitophel in 1681, Dryden found occasion 
to write more severely if not more effec- 
tively. The truth is that for all our admira- 
tion of Dryden as a satirist and for all the 
wide sale that Absalom and Achitophel 
enjoyed in its day, we have no means of 
gauging its effectiveness, cannot estimate 
just how it affected a public opinion as 
nebulous then as now. The Tories adulated 
the Laureate, but the Whigs did not re- 


gard Dryden as the ablest writer against 
them; in particular, notes George R. Noyes, 
they thought Dryden by no means so dan- 
gerous an opponent as the powerful, be- 
cause official, censor and journalist, Sir 
Roger L’Estrange. Dryden was attacking 
the leader of the radical Whigs, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, a politician whose influence 
had already begun to decline, yet neither 
Absalom and Achitophel nor The Medal 
had an ascertainable effect on the actual 
course of events. Any study of Dryden’s 
political poems thus must begin by admit- 
ting that their effectiveness as propaganda 
is dubious; still, as the reflections of a com- 
plicated, wise mind on an early phase of 
modern politics, these two poems retain 
their value over the centuries. The latter 
and less familiar of the two satires, The 
Medal, is especially relevant in aiding us 
to understand Dryden’s relations with his 
age. 

The events that led Dryden to compose 
The Medal have to do with the imprison- 
ment of the Earl of Shaftesbury and the 
attempt by the British government, under 
the shaky control of Charles II and his 
loyal Tories, to try the subtle Achitophel 
for high treason. The Whigs had, after all, 
hoped to incite a revolution by fomenting 
the anti-Catholic Popish Plot, and _ the 
Tories now sought what they conceived to 
be a righteous vengeance. Fortunately for 
his neck, Shaftesbury still could count on 
the affections of the Puritan citizenry of 
London. On November 24, 1681, the gov- 
ernment sought an indictment of high trea- 
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son against the Earl, but the grand jury of 
Middlesex, selected by Whig sheriffs, re- 
jected the bill. 

Sir Walter Scott has written that on this 
occasion the triumph of the Whigs was un- 
bounded; and to show their elation, they 
commissioned a memorial medal. George 
Bower, an engraver who, according to 
Scott, “had executed some popular pieces 
allusive to the Roman Catholic Plot,” 
struck the medal. Its face presented the 
bust of the Earl, with the legend Antonio 
Comiti de Shaftesbury; incidentally, Dry- 
den tells us that Shaftesbury sat five times 
to Bower for this likeness. The reverse de- 
picted a view of London, London Bridge, 
and the Tower, with the sun rising above 
the Tower and dispersing a cloud; below is 
the legend Laetamur (“Let us rejoice’) 
with the date of the rejection of the govern- 
ment’s bill, November 24, 1681. (Both 
sides of the medal are reproduced in 
Garnett and Gosse, An Illustrated History 
of English Literature, III, 147.) Regarding 
Shaftesbury as an acquitted patriot, his 
partisans wore these medals, and they were 
careful that this emblem should be made 
as general as possible, much as we today 
display our various campaign buttons. 

The popular success of Absalom and 
Achitophel led the Tories to look to Dry- 
den as the only poet whose satirical verses 
might check or ridicule the noisy triumph 
of Shaftesbury. Joseph Spence the anti- 
quary has related in his Anecdotes—on the 
authority of a Catholic priest whom he met 
through Alexander Pope, many decades 
after the events we describe—the story of 
how Dryden came to compose The Medal. 
“One day, as the King was walking in the 
Mall and talking with Dryden, he said, ‘If 
I was a poet, and I think I am poor enough 
to be one, I would write a poem on such a 
subject in the following manner.’ He then 
gave him the plan of The Medal. Dryden 
took the hint, carried the poem, so soon as 
it was written, to the King, and had a pres- 
ent of a hundred broad pieces for it.” This 
prompt reward for services performed con- 
tradicts Charles’s habitual dawdling over 
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money he owed; moreover, whether or not 
the story is completely factual, we cannot 
ascertain that Charles contributed anything 
besides money, because The Medal is es- 
sentially an elaboration of ideas previously 
set forth in Absalom and Achitophel. What- 
ever its genesis, composition of the work 
went swiftly, for it first appeared anony- 
mously about the middle of March 1682. 

The structure of The Medal is loose but 
on the whole logical and easy to follow. Of 
its four parts, the first and third deal with 
Shaftesbury. The second part deals with 
Dryden’s animadversions and _ prophecies 
as to what would happen if the Whigs— 
and everything they meant for politics, the 
Church, and society at all levels—gained 
permanent power. The fourth part further 
deals, in conclusion, with the dire evils that 
would follow the failure of the true succes- 
sion, the usurpation of the throne by 
Charles’s eldest natural son, the Duke of 
Monmouth, the candidate the Whigs fa- 
vored over the rightful heir, Charles’s 
brother, the Catholic Duke of York. 

The Medal opens with a satirical descrip- 
tion of the notorious medal itself, making 
the occasion ridiculous as well as the por- 
trait and the devices on the emblem. Then 
ensues Dryden’s skillful attack on Shaftes- 
bury, this time much more detailed and 
confident and direct and outspoken than 
that in Absalom and Achitophel. This sec- 
tion concludes with a chronological ac- 
count of the stages of Shaftesbury’s career, 
and we come to the characteristic central 
portion of The Medal. Here Dryden sati- 
rizes the populace as fickle, lawless, and 
willful. He proceeds to attack the perjury 
of witnesses in the law-courts and the re- 
volt against authority among the evangeli- 
cal sects, the Dissenters of several kinds, 
and then he links this spirit in religion to 
the rebellious spirit in politics. Both, we 
learn, are not merely analogous but are 
manifestations of the same spirit in differ- 
ent concrete ways; this is to say, in London 
the men of reason, the men of family, Lon- 
don’s “nobler parts,” her “military chiefs,” 
and her better and more stable burghers 





remain loyal, while the monstrous elements 
“engender’d on the slime”—the rabble, the 
petty, cheating merchants, the Puritans— 
are attracted to the rebel Whigs. Dryden 
next shows his eminently constitutional 
Toryism by pointing out that the temperate 
climate of England is not suitable to such 
extremists. Again the poet turns to Shaftes- 
bury, to denounce him as the cause of this 
disruptive spirit of “democracy,” of athe- 
ism and rebellion against the only proper 
authority, that of the monarch. Dryden 
equates this spirit with what in our own 
day we term cultural relativism, about 
which I shall have more to say shortly. In 
conclusion, the poet points out that if the 
true succession to the throne fails, there 
will follow lawlessness in the Church, social 
anarchy, and civil war. The Medal ends 
with a quotation from Ovid, which we may 
translate roughly as “Shameful is it that 
these insults could be spoken to you and 
could not be refuted.” 

The Medal, a poem organized around 
logical arguments, shows us where Dryden 
stood politically in a more philosophical 
fashion than does the narrative of Absalom 
and Achitophel, First of all, we observe 
Dryden’s political moderation, an attitude 
that was the issue of his temperamental 
skepticism. True, Dryden was a convinced 
Tory, but his conviction came through ex- 
perience and reflection and hence was not 
blind. Opposed to his own frame of mind 
in The Medal is the instability of what he 
calls the Almighty Crowd. Dryden bluntly, 
perhaps coarsely, exposes the fallibilities of 
popular government, but he finds reassur- 
ance in the latent moderation of the Eng- 
lish temper and, more cynically, in the 
quick satiety of the people consequent on 
their excesses. 

Second, we see that his sympathies firm- 
ly lay with the established order of Church 
and State, but that in spite of his detesta- 
tion of Whig policy he was never an out- 
and-out party man. In 1683, the year after 
publication of The Medal, Dryden pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled The Vindication 
—ie., of his play The Duke of Guise—and 


in it, after remarking that in the previous 
one year he had spoken to only four men 
of the opposite party, he said: “We have 
been acquaintance of a long standing, many 
years before this accursed Plot divided 
men into several Parties: I dare call them 
to witness, whether the most I have at any 
time said, will amount to more than this, 
I hop’d the time would come when these 
names of Whig and Tory would cease 
among us; and that we might live together, 
as we had done formerly ... . they have 
severally own’d to me, that all men who 
espouse a Party, must expect to be blackn’d 
by the contrary Side.” 

Dryden was nevertheless squarely a Tory 
of his day, if not in the organizational 
sense a party man; he was one who be. 
lieved not merely in loyalty to the Crown 
but also in loyalty to the King personally, 
He did, also, believe in the legality and 
importance of Parliament, and he did be- 
lieve in the necessity of rule by law, but 
with the King — both the person and the 
whole power symbolized by the Crown — 
as supreme arbiter and leader, not Parlia- 
ment. The province of Parliament was to 
enact into law whatever the wise King de- 
sired enacted, subject always, of course, 
to the traditional constitutional guarantees. 

In his notion that royal authority did not 
controvert but helped guarantee the secu- 
rity of the subject lies the heart of Dryden’s 
moderate Toryism. One of the most impor- 
tant of these traditional guarantees, the 
right of habeas corpus, had been legalized 
only in 1679 as one of the Whig moves in 
the Popish Plot. By a providential irony, 
the first two men to plead right of habeas 
corpus were Tories, Samuel Pepys and 
Anthony Deane; but as the Whigs had not 
intended to guarantee the rights of Tories, 
both prisoners were denied their pleas and 
were remanded to the Tower. This action 
clearly demonstrated to Dryden and the 
other Tories what they felt justified in call- 
ing the tyranny of the mob. It is the kind 
of democratic bludgeon that we in our day 
recognize as a dangerous weapon of the 
majority when that majority happens to be 
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in a ruthless mood. We may surmise that 
the abuse of majority privilege in the years 
after 1678 confirmed Dryden in his in- 
creasingly strong adherence to Toryism. 

Dryden, in fact, was opposed as vehe- 
mently to popular suffrage in politics as in 
the realm of letters he was opposed to popu- 
lar plays, books, poems, and criticism. 
Stated in their temporal frame of reference, 
his beliefs, surely, are rationally tenable. 
As a professional man of letters he wrote 
for royalty, nobility, and the higher gentry. 
In politics he propagandized their tenets. 
If in extenuation of Dryden’s views, we 
point out that the mob of Restoration Lon- 
don really was a great beast that literally 
tore men to pieces when it got them in its 
grip — at the height of the Popish Plot 
Pepys wrote to his friend James Houblon 
that on the day of Sir Edmund Berry God- 
frey’s funeral the London mob, escorting 
the corpse of this framed “victim” of the 
Whig-instigated Plot through the crowded 
streets, grew so heated “that anything called 
Papist, were it cat or dog, had probably 
gone to pieces in a moment” — and if we 
also point out that this mob has no counter- 
part today in America or England, then in 
all justice we must admit that Dryden was 
not farsighted enough to envision nations 
like America and England of the 1950's. 
We may have a Chicago riot or a Mississip- 
pi lynching, but nowhere in America is 
an entire great city ever at the mercy of an 
inflamed mob week after week. Indeed, we 
must travel to present-day Peking or 
Shanghai to see what the mob, schooled by 
leaders of Shaftesburian talents, can ac- 
complish. 

It is idle to ponder over what Dryden 
should have seen from our vantage point. 
The fact remains that like most literate 
Englishmen of the later seventeenth cen- 
tury, Dryden contemned the city rabble. 
He did not foresee what mass education 
and applied science could help bring about 
— the extinction of the mob. With all its 
faults, faults so grave that they may kill 
our culture as a whole, this culture of ours 
does make learning — Chesterfield’s graces 
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— possible for anybody who wishes to 
make the sacrifice. It is not a society for 
the humane few, wherein the mob is, and 
must remain, a huge ravening beast. 

We have dwelt on these social and ap- 
parently unliterary considerations, for they 
bear centrally on our aesthetic evaluation 
of The Medal. When we go on to consider 
the literary aspects of The Medal, we see 
how they are fused with the meaning of the 
poem, so that structure and irony cannot, 
save by abstraction, be separated from 
ideology. 

The entire poem is based on an ironical 
contrast between appearance and reality. 
The sham richness of the medal is shown: 
its weighty, gold appearance, its actually 
light and counterfeit quality. We see the 
analogy in the realm of ideas: the golden 
reputation of Shaftesbury, like his medal, 
is sham. His inflated popular renown — his 
appearance—is contrasted to his real base- 
ness, his private villainy. But now we move 
into the realm of morality, a graver sphere 
than that wherein one strikes off a cam- 
paign emblem. Dryden tells us that Shaftes- 
bury’s villainy, concealed beneath his ve- 
neer of patriotism, is all the more danger- 
ous because it is allied to wit: “Villain and 
wit exact a double price.” 

How marvelously Dryden uses his artis- 
tic metaphor of the medal to give to the 
age a needed lesson in political morality. 
For here Dryden is expressing himself in 
terms of contemporary Baroque art, which 
had developed into an art of ornamental 
encrustation with the functional structure 
beneath the gilding, the wreaths, the 
twisted columns, and the gesticulating mar- 
ble figures. The surface of a statue, a build- 
ing, a play, a poem was intended to catch 
and hold the eye; verbal antithesis or flut- 
tering drapery, the rhetorical device rather 
than the inner structure, transformed nature 
into art and led on to abstract significance. 
The greatest artists meticulously used their 
technique to polish and elaborate surface: 
the demasked marble draperies of Bernini’s 
Constantine, the grotesquely elaborated 
similes of Milton. It is a paradox that both 





these artists, contemporaries, expounded in 
their creations la gran maniera and the 
grand architectonic sweep. But of course 
both needed space and scope in their art 
simply for the proliferation of necessary 
ornament. The engineering did not call at- 
tention to its accomplishment, as in a New 
York skyscraper, but served an_ ulterior 
purpose. Neither did the sculptured and 
painted surfaces exist to be admired in 
themselves, but to proclaim a message. St. 
Peter’s and Versailles, Paradise Lost and 
The Medal were cult objects—as opposed 
to such a painting as Matisse’s La Danse 
aux Capucines, which we either must ig- 
nore or admire as “pure” art. Thus far we 
have compared; now let us admit that in a 
Baroque building or garden one is first 
overwhelmed by sheer grandiosity; then he 
explores the contributory details. Still, it 
is these details that teach the lesson, that 
inform and exhort. Moreover, even in the 
adapted Palladian of Versailles and St. 
Paul’s the engineering necessary to con- 
struct these edifices on a grandiose scale is 
studiously concealed by surface effects. In 
contrast, we notice the elaborate surface of 
Paradise Lost and The Medal long before 
we can appreciate their scale; but the de- 
tails persuade us in a fashion analogous to 
that of a Borromini or Wren structure. 
(We cannot make comparisons between, 
say, The Waste Land and Guernica, be- 
cause Eliot and Picasso do not share a 
world-view. Within the limits of the differ- 
ing purposes, traditions, and techniques of 
the arts, we can make significant com- 
parisons of late Baroque works, because 
the late Baroque artists generally shared a 
world-view. Dryden as Anglican and 
Bernini as Catholic held more in common 
than in our day do two artists of similar 
regional background such as Dali and 
Picasso. We digress further to note that in 
the seventeenth century form followed 
function; but in our society despite the 
claims of our aestheticians we no longer 
agree about what function is or ought to 
be.) Appearance in late Baroque art was 
consciously treated as a transfigured real- 


ity, by means of which the vital principle 
is revealed; thus we have an exaggerated 
play of forces, an exaggerated dualism an. 
alogous to the exaggerated dualism of Des. 
cartes, who opposed the body, a mere ma. 
chine, to the reason, the vital soul. 

Let us apply these generalities to The 
Medal. It is a late Baroque poem. The 
ornamental superstructure is what we 
“see,” when we read with acceptance rath. 
er than with calm and conscious analysis 
to search out what reveals the tract as a 
poem. The ornamental scrollwork here js 
Dryden’s wealth of technical devices that 
he consciously uses to make a poem out of 
what is beneath everything a_ political 
tract. Let us look more closely at a few 
components of Dryden’s ornamentation, 
The most impressive, immediately, is the 
magnificent rhetoric with its classical fig. 
ures of speech; notice the balance and an- 
tithesis of 


So like the man; so golden to the sight, 
So base within, so counterfeit and light. 


There is the carefully articulated prosody, 
so much more than the mere phrase “hero- 
ic couplets” tells us, with its stately, sono- 
rous movement so carefully worked up, so 
calculated and artificial: 


He preaches to the crowd that pow’r is 
lent, 

But not convey’d to kingly government; 

That claims successive bear no binding 
force; 

That coronation oaths are things of 
course ; 

Maintains the multitude can never err; 

And sets the people in the papal chair. 


There is the irony with its calculated pas- 
sion; but here we must admit that the 
scorn is sincere despite the air of deliberate 
statement: . 


Almighty crowd, thou shorten’st all 
dispute ; 

Pow’r is thy essence; wit thy attribute! 

Nor faith nor reason make thee at a 


stay, 
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Thou leap’st o’er all eternal truths in 
thy Pindaric way! 


Note here that Dryden deliberately violates 
the convention of the five-foot meter in the 
last line just quoted; he gives this line a 
“Pindaric” freedom from regularity to il- 
lustrate poetically — and for the readers 
of his age, shockingly — the undue license 
about which he was writing. There is the 
amazing span of imagery, ranging all the 
way from Homer and the Bible to the New 
Science and contemporary politics and 
current medical practice (specifically, the 
use of mercury in treating syphilis). All 
these elevate, and transfigure, the prosy, 
workaday ideas of a political tract into a 
poem. 

Dryden uses the basic assumption of 
Baroque art, which is that appearance 
should transform reality, to do two things. 
First, he consciously employs rhetoric to 
transform prose into poetry. Then, para- 
doxically, he strips the Baroque heroic 
ornamentation encrusting the figure of 
Shaftesbury and bares the shoddy, wicked 
intriguer. Dryden wrought his paradox so 
eflectively because he could take for 
granted that his readers were aware of 
this basic assumption of art, that it must 
transform reality according to the Baroque 
strategy. The paradox is brilliant: a politi- 
cal tract becomes great poetry while at the 
same time a hero is exposed as a sham. 

The Medal, then, as a Baroque work of 
art is shot through with the implications 
summed up in that word Baroque. The 
Baroque was an art of rhetoric, it was 
an art of persuasion rather than an art 
of logic; that is to say, it made its con- 
verts not so much by statement as by ex- 
hortation. We see these rhetorical qualities 
in the churches of the Jesuits, the paintings 
of Rubens, the sculptures of Bernini, the 
sermons of Donne, the poems of Milton 
and Crashaw. It is the art of the Counter- 
Reformation, the Church Militant, a pole- 
mic, hortatory art. In Baroque buildings 
the utilitarian function was never less ade- 
quate; it was the ornament that elated and 
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convinced. In the great Spanish churches, 
figures of saints were adorned with false 
eyelashes and wigs, to convince the faith- 
ful of the visual realities of religion — 
suffering, joy, sin, holy ecstasy. And the 
Baroque devices succeeded: heretics were 
confuted, and heathen in America and in 
the Orient were converted. 

In Versailles artistic rhetoric, secularized 
to serve His Most Catholic Majesty, trans- 
formed reality. The function of Versailles 
was intended to be vastly more than to 
provide Louis XIV with a liveable palace 
and an efficient office from which to trans- 
act the business of state. Indeed, Versailles 
was constructed to persuade France and 
the Western world of the absolute power 
and grandeur of the absolute King. 

At its best the Baroque enables us to 
see reality freshly, it endows reality with 
a new dimension. The infinite vistas of 
Versailles’ landscape make explicit the 
monarch’s power. The embracing colon- 
nades of Bernini’s plaza before St. Peter’s 
call to mind the Church’s almighty and in- 
viting grace. Concomitantly, Hobbes 
showed in philosophy the infinite, absolute 
power of the state. Descartes and Pascal 
showed other vistas of infinity in statistics 
and calculus. Bacon, Galileo, Leeuwen- 
hoek, Locke, the scientists of Europe, all 
were showing man’s infinite powers over 
the material universe. 

And here the conflict came. It is the 
conflict that ended the Baroque world, be- 
cause it destroyed the unifying culture 
through which the artists of the Baroque 
age had, albeit temporarily, healed the 
split created during the sixteenth century. 
The vision of the possibilities inherent in 
the New Science and the New Mathematics 
led Pascal in revulsion back to the Chris- 
tian God, the Dieu irrité. Dryden’s reaction 
was similar. The new Baroque vision dis- 
covered, also, two strange and dismaying 
secular forces. The king stood for stasis, the 
permanent and stable and conservative 
order, simply because he — the state of 
Hobbes and Louis — was infinitely power- 
ful. And now we must distinguish. The 





state of Louis, though not that of Hobbes, 
was limited in practice by the bonds of the 
Christian tradition, by the humaneness 
and charity taught by the Church. For 
Hobbes the Crown was total and infinite 
in power. Hobbesian materialism had dis- 
carded the vagaries of religion in its ob- 
session with a satisfyingly unitary solution 
of the social problem. The Hobbesian state 
allowed no bounds to its authority, no rights 
to the subject. Analogous to Pascal’s revul- 
sion from the claims of science, Dryden’s 
revulsion was against the claims of Baroque 
absolutism. Like Pascal, Dryden saw in the 
Christian Church the sole viable limitation 
upon the total demands of the rising order. 
Dryden ultimately rested his case on the 
supramundane solution of Christianity; the 
ills of life are palliated by the exercise of 
the intellectual and Christian virtues. As 
the new order advocated by Shaftesbury 
ignored the status and the claims of the 
Church, it could only make a disciplined, 
reflective, virtuous life impossible. Dryden 
thereupon chose to ally himself with the 
fortunes of the Stuart dynasty — not be- 
cause Charles represented the rigors of the 
Hobbesian dictator but because, precisely, 
he did not. The divine right of kings was, 
as Charles exercised it, likely to prove 
a more agreeable governing method than 
the crushing might of the Hobbesian state. 

The second force shown by the Baroque 
vision was also dual; the New Science and 
the emerging bourgeois capitalism with its 
hope of an endlessly expanding, indefinite- 
ly exploitable economy, these stood for 
dynamism, change, movement. In English 
terms we have the conflict of the aristoc- 
racy versus the new society. 

In The Medal Dryden trenchantly com- 
ments on this struggle. If the society made 
possible by Baroque monarchs were super- 
seded, the new society would be a pluralistic 
society, a liberal society, essentially an 
atheistic and humanistic society: 


Almighty crowd, thou shorten’st all dis- 
pute; 
Pow’r is thy essence; wit thy attribute! 


Dryden clearly sees the anti-intellectual 
implications of the new age. Democracy, 
he says, is based on power rather than 
right reason. If the mass then is the resid. 
uum of power, “crowds err not, tho’ to 
both extremes they run.” Dryden cites the 
murder of Charles I and the Restoration of 
his son eleven years later as such extremes, 
and he sees them as instancing what in fact 
they constitute: cultural relativism. If the 
crowd is always right, then in one decade 
a method of action is “good” that in ten 
or twenty years will be “evil.” 

He applies this judgment to religion: 
“The common cry is ev’n religion’s test,” 
we learn. Our “own worship” is true only 
at home in England, “And true, but for 
the time; ’tis hard to know / How long 
we please it shall continue so.” It is “A 
tempting doctrine, plausible and new.” The 
criterion is success: “Successful crimes 
alone are justified.” It is altogether prag- 
matic in its morality, this coming age in 
which not even God Himself, much less 
the monarch, will be exempt from men’s 
judgment. Dryden sees, too, that the new 
age will be pluralistic, that for political 
ends deists such as Shaftesbury will ally 
themselves with Calvinists, Puritans, Dis- 
senters; he goes on somewhat melodramati- 
cally to prophecy the end of “respect” — 
hereditary privilege — and _ property 
rights; and he foresees anarchy ending 
in further mob rule and then in dictator- 
ship of the Cromwellian and Stalinist kind. 
Our only alternative is, “our wild labors 
wearied into rest,” to recline ourselves on 
“a rightful monarch’s breast.” 

This all sounds unrelentingly Toryish. 
Yet, despite his overt acceptance of the 
Baroque ideal of the monarch and his re- 
jection, as we have just observed, of the 
democratic, liberal ideal, Dryden was him- 
self a divided man in his allegiance. He 
came from one of the component elements 
of the new order, the Puritan gentry, and 
only gradually aligned himself with the 
aristocracy and the Church. His artistic 
productions show formally his unresolved 
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division much more frankly than do his master. Finally, his political and religious 
rationalizings as we paraphrase those poems exhibit in purpose, ideas, and tech- 
works. His heroic plays and his odes are _ nique Dryden’s ambivalence, never fully 
ure Baroque — though in the odes he _ resolved, except on a religious and hence 
willfully goes his Pindaric way. On the  other-worldly plane, an ambivalence that 
other hand, his prose is the first modern _ hie confesses as an old man at the end of 


enact wane he argues for Baroque his Jife in his last poem, The Secular 
ornamentation in the drama — the en- Masque: 


crustation of rhyme, as we read in the 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy — he writes in ’T is well an old age is out, 
the middle style of which he is the first And time to begin a new. 





Theseus Grown Old 


The ground is no longer firm under his 
feet, 

while the village encompasses him like a 
city; 

neighbors’ houses shimmer and vanish, 
mirages only. 

Slowly he makes his way in the afternoon 

downtown to the newsstand (but nothing 
happens now) 

and the post office (but no one writes 
letters any more). 

Strangers live on the street beside him, 

and children, enemies, jeer at him; 

boys were different in his day, 

playing hare-and-hounds over the 
mountains, 

(he calls to them now) 

slashing Mrs. Grimby’s clothesline on 
Hallowe’en, 

throwing old shoes at weddings... 

Where is his young wife? The girl with 
long blond hair 

passes by, unseeing, crosses under a 
traffic light, hurries on. 

Is it she? 

O what town is this, what country? 

Footsteps pound close behind him, and 
Something whispers, 


Why, this is the Labyrinth. 


MARY ELIZABETH OSBORN 
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The Bear Paw 


MARION MONTGOMERY 


Dock’s GNARLED FEET PADDED softly as he 
walked down the sandy path toward the 
cowshed and pigpen. Last night’s rain had 
left the sand a swirl of dark purple spar- 
kling with silica, and here and there a silver 
fleck of isinglass caught the fresh sun just 
breaking through the dripping pines. The 
saw grass curved with the weight of the 
drops of water strung along the blade. 
Everywhere he heard the soft sound of drip- 
ping water. The palmetto’s black spear tips, 
green fronds and white clustered flower 
tops were as new as resurrection since the 
rain had pounded the dust off. 

He passed around the cowshed to the 
pigpen and stopped dead. The pine slabs on 
the swamp side were ripped away. His 
shoat, next winter’s meat, was gone. The 
hound dog Billy lay dead against the side 
of the pen, a great clot of blood around his 
head. The dead dog, the ripped slabs, the 
pattern of tracks around the pen and shed 
left no doubt as to the caller. The bear had 
come again. Dock’s grey eyes narrowed 
to pick out its path of retreat. He stood for 
a moment staring into the swamp clenching 
and unclenching his fists. Sam Willoughby 
or no Sam Willoughby, he would have to 
go after the bear. He turned and walked 
deliberately back up the path toward the 
cool house set on stilts in a hummock of 
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live oaks, remembering last week’s meeting 
with Willoughby. 

It was Saturday, and he had driven the 
wagon into the little settlement, taking 
Ruth to buy the spool of blue thread and 
shirt buttons and a new pair of overalls 
and to talk. As soon as they walked into the 
cool darkness of Grady’s Store, the main 
building in the cluster of five or six, Grady 
called him over to the counter where he 
was cutting a head of cheese. 

“Sam Willoughby been looking for you,” 
said Grady. “Said tell you he’d be here 
most of the morning if you come. Don’t 
know where he is, but he was here three, 
four minutes ago.” 

Ruth began matching thread with the 
scrap of cloth she had brought, and Dock 
went back to join the four men he had 
spoken to in front of the store. Sam wasn’t 
one of them. He looked up and down the 
street. Then he sat down on the edge of the 
board porch, picked up a stick off the 
ground and began whittling. 

Three of the men were listening intently 
to the fourth, and one of them explained. 
“Old Brown done got one of Jim’s shoats,” 
he said. 

Dock nodded and listened to the account 
Jim gave of the bear’s raid. When Jim 
finished, Dock asked a couple of questions, 
and again fixed his attention on his whit- 
tling. 

He heard Sam walk up onto the porch. 
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The other men turned, but Dock kept at his 
whittling. “I been waitin for you, Ranger,” 
said Jim. “That damn killer bear got an- 
other shoat last night—mine. I want to 
know what you aim to do about it. You say 
we ain’t supposed to go on the preserve and 
kill em. What are we supposed to do?” 

“T’ll get her,” said Sam. “You just leave 
her to me. I told you I’d get her and I will. 
But you can’t go trespassing on the pre- 
serve.” Sam turned to Dock. “I’ve been 
wanting particular to tell that to you, Dock. 
You been hunting on that preserve ever 
since I can remember and I just want you 
to know you'll be arrested if I catch you.” 

Dock looked up at him steadily, then 
began whittling at the stick again. “You 
been a ranger a year, Sam, and had a mite 
of trouble. But I ain’t had a bite of venison 
in twelve months.” Dock spit into the road. 
“I got no use for no gov’ment that sets up 
there in Washington and tells me I ain’t 
goin on that land they ain’t never seen. My 
daddy hunted on it and raised me and 
three boys and a passel of gals off it. I al- 
ready raised seven off it and kept Allie till 
she died and kept Ruth till last year. I ain’t 
got no use for em and their laws. But I 
knowed your daddy. I got me a tobacco 
patch this year and my garden and pig.” 
He looked at Sam. “But I ain’t hunted the 
swamp for twelve months.” 

“Dock’s the man that ought to get Old 
Brown,” said Jim. “He’s the man that 
knows more bout bears than anybody 
round here. Why don’t you let him. . .” 

“The land’s posted,” said Sam. “It’s U.S. 
property and the law says nobody’s to hunt 
it.” 

“My land’s posted, too,” said Jim, “but 
that damn bear of yours seems like can’t 
read. She killed my shoat last night and 
drug it off onto your U. S. game preserve. 
You been tellin us bout your preserve. You 
better tell your bears bout ours. First 
chanct I git, I’m gonna kill me a bear.” 

“Long as it’s on your land killing your 
stock,” said Sam, “all right. But I’m warn- 
ing you all, the first one I catch in the 
swamp with so much as a knife I’m going 
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to arrest and charge according to the law.” 
Sam looked at the men one by one, letting 
his eyes come finally to rest on Dock. 

“Like I said, I knowed your daddy,” 
said Dock. “Me and him when we was boys 
used to hunt that swamp. We drug many a 
bear and deer out of them live oak and 
cyprus bays.” Dock whittled a notch in the 
stick. “You went off up there to school, 
Atlanta or wherever you went, and come 
back here last year a ranger and told us 
we can’t hunt that swamp no more. I didn’t 
like it then and [ still don’t. But I knowed 
your daddy. I ain’t killed me even a turkey 
in there for twelve months. But I'll tell you 
this,” Dock looked up at Sam, squinted one 
eye, and gently shook the knife at him in 
rhythm with the words, “if that bear gets 
my last shoat, I’m goin in after her. I’m 
gonna track her down and kill her and skin 
her and pack out some bear steaks, and the 
man that tries to stop me had better look 
out.” 

“The law says you can’t,” said Sam. 

“The law don’t say a man ain’t got a 
right to protect what’s his,” said Jim. 

“The law says that’s my job.” 

Dock turned back to the notch again. 
“Look a here, your daddy shot a man right 
across the street there one day, remem- 
ber?” he said slowly, “I was standing right 
about over there I guess”’—pointing with 
the knife—“and your daddy came out of 
the store here, and the man was coming 
along the street right there. Your daddy 
called him and the man reached for his hip 
pocket and your daddy shot him twice. 
He’as a pisinous man, and your daddy 
didn’t aim to get close to him. He shot him 
four more times, and when we turned him 
over, the man was dead six times. Your 
daddy could shoot.” 

Dock bent his attention on the stick in 
his hand. He spoke quietly, Sam standing 
there impatiently. “That was two weeks 
after your Aunt Milly killed herself. Your 
daddy come into town here, into this here 
human preserve, a-looking for that man. 
And everybody knowed it and everybody 
knowed what would happen. The sheriff 
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knowed it too. You know what, the sheriff 
found some business out in the county. He 
weren’t afraid of your daddy or the man— 
Black Jack weren’t afraid of the devil his- 
self. But there’s a certain time comes when 
a man don’t want no sheriff or marshal or 
U. S. gov’ment taking up for his rights. 
There’s certain times when they ain’t got 
no right to. Your daddy come into town, 
and he was the sheriff that day. He knowed 
it and everybody knowed it. Even the man 
knowed it.” 

“And Papa was judge and jury and ex- 
ecutioner all in one,” said Sam. “He got 
two years then. He’d get at least twenty 
now. There’s something you’ve got to learn, 
Dock, you and the rest. The law has come 
now, and the old way of doing things won’t 
do anymore.” 

The color rose to Dock’s face, but his 
voice was steady. “He was judge and jury 
and executioner,” he said slowly. “He 
wasn’t by hisself, though. I was on the 
jury, and Jim’s daddy there was, and every 
last person in this part of the county. The 
man was too, And the whole jury found 
him guilty. That’s howcome he reached for 
the pistol in his hippocket. That’s howcome 
he was carrying it in the first place here 
in town on Saturday. The law ain’t always 
what’s wrote on the books. Maybe your 
daddy would get twenty years now because 
folks has started calling something bias 
which ain’t nothing but knowing what’s 
right and what ain’t and because your 
lawyers have gone off to school and learned 
their law straight out of books. They can 
argue law till there ain’t no man can keep 
his right senses, and Washington and At- 
lanta and the county seat has got it down 
pretty well now that a man gets this many 
years if he does so and so, ain’t they.” 
Dock waggled the knife at Sam again. 
“Wouldn’t any of them folks know your 
Aunt Milly or your daddy or the man, not 
a one of em. The law has come.” Dock spit 
a stream of tobacco juice into the street. 

Sam spoke deliberately, his voice low, 
nervous with exasperation. “The Federal 
law says that no man is supposed to go 
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on that preserve, that no man is supposed 
to hunt there. I get paid to enforce that 
law. Any man I catch is going to be in 
trouble.” 

The four younger men looked at Dock 
and waited for him to answer for them. His 
words were as final as Sam’s. “My law says 
I got Ruth and a boy to take care of, It 
says I at least got a right to raise my corn 
and tobacco and cow and pigs, and a right 
to protect em. And it says anything or any. 
body that tries to keep me from it had 
better look out.” 

Sam flushed, then turned on his heel and 
walked away. Dock went back to whittling 
his stick. He stuck the knife in a board 
and broke the stick at the notch he had 
been trimming. 

“Goddamn that stubborn fool,” said Jim. 
“Why don’t he do something?” 

“Why don’t a puppy dog do something 
with a bitch in heat?” said one of the men. 

“He’s gonna do something—gonna nail 
up some more signs.” 

“When you reckon she'll be back?” one 
of the men asked Dock. 

“Well, she got Jim’s hog last night, and 
she got yours two weeks ago. She got old 
Si Turner’s before that. She’s moving in 
a circle. She got one of mine about two 
months ago and it’s about time she come 
visiting me again I reckon. If she does, I 
aim to track her and kill her.” 

“Dock, you send the boy if she does, you 
hear,” said Jim. “We got our dogs. We'll 
come, and goddamn that Willoughby. 
Where you reckon that old bitch is denned 
u i”? 

“Ain’t no doubt,” said Dock. “Oak 
Islant.” : 

“Sam know that?” 

“He ain’t asked.” 

That was a week ago, and now Old 
Brown had carried off the last shoat and 
the ground was wet and her tracks plain. 
When Dock got to the porch he called Ruth 
and the boy out of the house. “Get me my 
boots, Samuel,” he said to the boy, “and 
bring me the gun and them shells on the 
mantelpiece. Ruth, you wrap me up some 
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biscuits. Old Brown killed the dog and got 
the shoat during the storm.” 

Dock pulled on the boots in silence. The 
boy sat watching. When Ruth returned she 
handed him the biscuits wrapped in news- 
paper and stood looking at him, worried, 
her hands clasped tightly together in front 
of her. Dock picked up the rifle and eased 
the lever down far enough to see the round 
in the chamber. Then he stuffed the shells 
in one hip-pocket and the biscuits in the 
other. 

“You ain’t got a dog,” the boy said. 

For a moment Dock remembered again 
the men at the store and their offer to go 
with him, “I got my eyes,” he said to the 
boy. “The tracks ’re fresh, and I know 
where she’s going—Oak Islant. You get 
the shovel and bury Billy.” 

He went back down the path, his boots 
crunching the sand. The freshness of the 
night rain was already disappearing and 
the steam threatened a stifling afternoon. 
Dock didn’t go back to look at the dog or 
the pen again. He cut the bear’s trail a 
hundred yards from the house and fol- 
lowed it toward the preserve. 

It was noon before he got to the slough 
across from Oak Island. His impulse had 
been to go directly there, not bothering to 
follow the bear’s clear trail. But he had to 
be sure, so he tracked slowly all morning. 
At midmorning he found the remains of 
the shoat. At noon he marked where the 
tracks led into the slough and came out on 
the other side. He did not have to study 
the bank long to know that unless she had 
left the other side she was still on the 
island. The far side led only deeper into 
the swamp, and with no dogs after her, 
there was no reason for her to go further. 
He was glad he hadn’t waited for the dogs. 

He picked a spot behind a fallen oak 
right at the ford and leaned dead limbs 
against the slough side to make a blind. 
Then he cleared underbrush on the other 
side to make a bed, swatting at a swarm 
of mosquitoes that had found him. He 
plastered mud on his face and arms to pro- 
tect them from the mosquitoes and sat 
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down behind the log to wait. His overalls, 
wet from wading waist-deep in cyprus 
bays, steamed in the sun. At mid-afternoon 
he ate two of the biscuits. He had drunk 
water three times that morning where the 
bear had stopped to drink, but he was 
thirsty and went to a spring a hundred 
feet away to drink again. Afterwards he 
stretched out for an hour to doze. When 
the sun went down behind the live oaks, he 
sat up and watched the slough as long as 
he could see. 

He wasn’t much worried that the bear 
would get by him, even in the darkness. 
Then when the moon came up before mid- 
night, he could see the ford clearly. The 
moon was right for her to hunt again, but 
she had eaten a good-sized shoat and 
wouldn’t be hungry for awhile. He heard 
nothing stirring but small creatures. Av 
owl caught a rabbit ten yards from him 
just before morning, and he heard a fox 
barking down the swamp. Once or twice 
he shifted to relieve the tenseness in his 
leg. Thirty years ago, even fifteen, he 
could lie in the swamp all night with no 
discomfort, but now he felt the night damp- 
ness seeping to his bones, making him stiff. 
The moon held into the grey morning. He 
heard creatures stir and wake, and before 
the sun was up the whole swamp was alive 
around him. A doe and fawn came to the 
ford where the bear had crossed, drank 
nervously, and then walked nimbly past 
Dock’s log, so close he could have touched 
them with his rifle barrel. They did not 
scent him and disappeared into the cane 
brake. 

If Old Brown is coming out this day, 
Dock thought, she has missed the best 
time. He lay still till the sun was high. 
Then he got up and sat for awhile on the 
log, rubbing his stiff leg. She wouldn’t 
come out before evening. He took the rifle 
and walked away from the slough toward 
the spring. When he had drunk all the 
water he could hold and put fresh mud on 
his face and arms, he returned to the log, 
lay down behind it, and waited. In the 
early afternoon he ate the last two biscuits 
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and went again to the spring for water and 
mud. By late afternoon he wondered if she 
was still there, if she was hungry enough to 
come off the island for another hunt. 

The sun was still two hours high, though 
there were already hints of the night in the 
coolness of the underbrush. Dock sat up 
stiffly, the rifle balanced on the log. Once 
he heard brambles and twigs crushed 
across the slough, but when he cocked his 
head to listen all he could hear was a joree 
scratching at the dead leaves under a live 
oak at the edge of the undergrowth. Then 
suddenly the joree gave a frantic warning 
cry and flew up to the first limb of the oak, 
flipping its tail. A bull frog splashed into 
the water with a croak. Dock tensed, his 
fingers curled around the rifle stock. 

The bear stepped out of the underbrush 
on the island and stood sniffing the air, her 
snout thrust forward, her huge head mov- 
ing back and forth in short arcs. Satisfied, 
she padded slowly down to the slough and 
drank. Then once more she sniffed the air 
before wading into the water. Dock waited, 
the rifle following her as she pushed water 
before her like a bateau. She clambered 
up onto the bank directly in front of the 
log, shook herself once, then tested the air 
in short arcs again, her ears lying flat 
against her head as she sensed Dock. As 
her nose pointed him out, her lips curled 
back. Dock fired. She reared up, paws held 
high in front of her. He fired again. She 
took three steps toward the log and col- 
lapsed. Then Dock stood up, the rifle held 
cautiously toward her with one hand while 
the other massaged his stiff leg. He waited 
five minutes. There was no movement. He 
cocked the rifle and nudged her with it. 
She was dead. 

Dock leaned the rifle against the log 
and took his knife from his belt. He looked 
at the sun, behind the oaks now. But there 
was still time to skin her and cut some 
steak and get out of the swamp before 
night. He wondered if he would be able to 
carry the hide. Twenty years ago .. . but 
not now. He was surprised at how small she 
was lying dead. He’d killed a dozen bigger 
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than she was. He cut off a paw for Jim and 
the others to see. 

He was about to skin out enough of the 
carcass to get at the rump he wanted when 
he heard three shots down the swamp. He 
stood crouched over the bear for a moment 
listening. Then he remembered that Jim 
and the others had wanted to come with 
him. The boy had told one of them. They 
knew Oak Island and had followed him. 
Dock picked up the rifle and fired in an- 
swer. Then he stuffed the last two shells 
into the magazine and leaned the rifle 
against the log again. He had just laid the 
huge hunk of meat he meant to carry home 
on the log when he heard a crash in the 
underbrush and somebody whooped for 
an answer. Dock cupped his hands and 
hollered. He listened as someone threshed 
his way through the undergrowth toward 
him and then the brush parted and Sam 
Willoughby stepped out and looked around. 

“You’re under arrest, Dock,” he said. 

Dock stood there, his mouth open. 

“T heard about your pig, and I knew 
where you was headed. I tried to get here 
before you got yourself in trouble besides 
trespassing.” He looked at the dead bear. 
“T see I didn’t. I told you I’d have to arrest 
you and I am. The law’s the law.” 

Dock still stood silent. 

“T’d better have that rifle, Dock,” said 
Sam moving toward Dock and the bear. 
Dock looked at the gun, picked it up, and 
started to meet him. Then he saw the bear 
paw lying on the log. He stopped. 

“No, Sam,” he said. 

“I’m arresting you in the name of the 
United States Government, and you've got 
to hand me that gun, Dock.” 

“T can’t do it, Sam,” said Dock. He 
rested the rifle in the crook of his arm, 
facing Sam. “There’s some laws cancel out 
others whether we want em to or not. You 
ain’t going to arrest me because somebody 
in Washington or Atlanta says I can’t pro- 
tect and provide for my own, are you? 
Your daddy wouldn’t let you. I can’t. I 
ain't.” He felt his hand trembling against 
the gun stock craddled in his arm. 
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“You'd better give me that gun, now, 
Dock, and let’s get out of here before 
dark.” Sam looked nervously at the sun. 
“You'll get a stiff fine, but that’s all.” 

Sam faced him across the bear’s carcass, 
nervous, uncertain. 

“You come out here huntin’ me to make 
an example of, didn’t you?” said Dock 
slowly. His eyes were watering now. 

“You’re the one man in the county I 
didn’t want a run-in with, Dock. But if 
I’m going to stop this hunting in the 
swamp, I have to show them that not even 
you, the oldest and stubbernest man among 
em, is outside the law. I remember that you 
and Papa... I aim to buy you your pigs, 
Dock, and I aimed to get this bear.” Sam 
shuffled his feet in the swamp grass. “I 
been knowing a week where she was.” 

“You're a liar, Sam. The boy told you.” 

“All right, he told me. Now we’d better 
start on back.” 

“And you aim to buy me some pigs?” 
said Dock, his face colored. “You aim to 
arrest me and have me fined so it can go 
down in your books that me, the one that 
owns these here swamps more than the 
U. S. gov’ment, who has fought against 
it—these here bogs and sand and cypress 
bays and oaks and saw grass and sand 
spurs—all my life the way my daddy did 
before me, that you’re going to put me 
down in the books for breaking the law 
protecting what is mine so the next fellow 
won’t have no right to. You was gonna put 
it down on the books too that you come 
and shot my bear for me and protected 
me for somebody in Washington.” Dock 
slapped angrily at a mosquito on his neck. 
“Was you gonna have it put down in the 
books that you let this bear alone till you 
could catch me this way and force-feed me 
your law?” 

Sam’s face burned red. “You and Papa 
were friends.” 

“That ain’t it. No, Sam, that ain’t it. 
You ain’t going to arrest me and you ain’t 
going to buy me no pigs. I’m gonna pick 
up this meat and that paw, and I’m going 
home. Ruth’s gonna cook them steaks and 
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I’m gonna eat.” Dock stuffed the bear paw 
in his hip-pocket and then picked up the 
meat with one hand and slung it over his 
shoulder. It staggered him off balance, but 
he held the rifle in his other hand, his 
finger curved around the trigger. “Now git 
out of my way, Sam.” 

“It’s gone too far, Dock. I can’t. You’re 
under arrest. Give me that gun now.” Sam 
stepped forward, pulling awkwardly, hesi- 
tantly, at the .38 on his belt. He put one 
foot on the bear’s shoulder, holding out a 
hand for the gun. Dock’s face was white 
and his voice was tired. He looked at the 
gun Sam had fumbled out and was hold- 
ing down by his side, his arm limp. 

“You ain’t gonna let me,” he said quiet- 
ly. “You’re gonna make it my law or yours. 
Yours ain’t got a chance, Sam. Can’t you 
see it ain’t, Sam.” He was pleading, watch- 
ing Sam who stood blindly, unguarded, 
just beyond the rifle barrel as if the rifle 
did not cover his middle. Dock’s finger 
tensed on the trigger with the same impulse 
of exasperation that had made him slap the 
mosquito. But he couldn’t do it. 

Slowly he lowered the rifle. He let the 
hammer down and handed it to Sam. Then 
he stood looking down at the bear, kicking 
a shoulder gently. He still had the chunk 
of meat on his shoulder. “Let’s go,” he 
said and struck out for home through the 
swamp. They had an hour of light. 

It was already dark as he made his way 
up the path from the cowshed to the house. 
Sam was trailing him fifty yards back. He 
edged up to the shoulder-high porch and 
dropped the meat to the floor. The boy and 
Ruth sat in the darkness waiting for him 
to speak, 

“Ruth, you get a fire going and we'll 
have some bear steaks, I want Samuel to 
run down the road to Jim’s place and 
tell him to come.” 

“You see Sam Willoughby?” she asked. 
He could see she was holding her hands 
tightly clasped in her lap the way she had 
when he went into the swamp. He looked 
at the ground and kicked it, sending sand 
scurrying up onto the steps. 





“T saw him,” Dock said. Then Sam came 
up to the porch and leaned the rifle against 
the steps and spoke to the woman and 
boy. 

“Sam,” Dock nodded to the wash basin. 

“Tl wait,” Sam said and sat down on 
the steps. 

“Boy, you go fetch me my Sunday shoes 
and razor and razor strop,” Dock said. He 
sat down on the bottom step and pulled 
off his boots while the boy got his shoes. 
Ruth went into the kitchen. When she re- 
turned she brought the lamp and a kettle 
of warm water. While he washed away 
the dry mud, she reached down a mirror 
from the wall near the water buckets. Dock 
stood by the porch, peering into the dimly 
lit glass and scraping at the two days’ 
growth of whiskers. When he finished he 
threw the water into the yard, poured more 
into the basin and washed the last traces 
of the swamp mud from his neck and arms. 
He peered at his leathery wrinkled face, his 
steady eyes. He wet the palms of his hands 
and smoothed down the grey hair that 
stood out from his head like lint. Then he 
sat down on the steps again to wash his 


feet. When he pulled on his Sunday shoes 
he stood up. 

“All right, boy,” he said, “you go tell 
Jim I want him to come to a steak fry.” 


The boy left the porch like a shadow, 


going toward Jim’s house without a word. 

Dock turned then to look at Ruth. 
“Straighten your gallus,” she said. He 
unsnapped the overall galluses and straight- 
ened them out. 

“I’m going with Sam here down to the 
settlement. Won’t likely be back tonight. 
You ready, Sam?” 

Ruth came down the steps to where Dock 
and Sam were standing. Dock could see 
the worry in her eyes then and the tears. 
“How long’s it gonna be, Dock? How long 
you reckon?” 

“T don’t know, Ruth. I just don’t know. 
You tell the boy, hear. When he comes 
back, you tell him.” 

Dock looked in the mirror again, wet 
his hands and smoothed down his hair. He 
buttoned his shirt collar and smoothed it. 
He walked two or three steps toward the 
road, Sam moving with him, then turned 
and came back to where Ruth was stand- 
ing. 

“You give Jim this,” he said. “He'll 
know what it means.” He tossed the bear 
paw into the ring of light that fell from 
the lamp onto the porch floor. 

“T think I’d better have that, Dock,” 
said Sam and picked it up. 

Dock looked at him, hesitating. Then 
he walked out to the road and down toward 
the settlement, and Sam followed him. 
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NOTES FROM ABROAD 





Inflation as the mother of disorder in Argentina. 


The Argentine Revisited 


The author of the following notes knows 
the Argentine well. He lived in that country 
from 1938 to 1950, during the adminis- 
trations of Presidents Ortiz, Castillo, Ra- 
mirez, Farrel, and the first three years of 
Peron’s regime. After an absence of eight 
years, he returned. 


THE STORY BEGINS with my arrival at 
Ezeiza airport in the late evening of June 
29, My brother-in-law, a well-known Argen- 
tine surgeon, came to meet me. Referring 
to the vehicle in which he drove me into 
town — a locally-manufactured jeep — I 
asked him whether he just came from the 
country. “No,” he said. “This is the car 
I use for all purposes. You will see a lot 
of jeeps in Buenos Aires nowadays. I was 
lucky to get one. The old Chevrolet you 
remember my driving fell to pieces. A new 
American car costs at least 600,000 pesos 
(about $15,000). I could never afford one. 
So I put my name down for a jeep. Doctors 
get preferential delivery. 120,000 pesos 
($3,000) the car cost me. Don’t you think 
that was a good buy?” 

Riding down the Avenida General Paz 
and the Avenida Alvear, I was struck by 
two things: the slight traffic in the streets 
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and the bad illumination. The street lamps 
were burning all right, but they did not 
seem to give any light. Like glow worms, 
they hung in midair. 

After spending a pleasant night in an 
apartment which had been offered to me 
for the duration of my stay, I went out 
in the morning to get some breakfast. The 
coffee house at the corner was closed. | 
tried at the hotel next door. “No breakfast 
today,” the manager said. “The waiters in 
Buenos Aires are on strike.” G., I thought, 
will know what to do in such a situation. 
I looked around for a taxi, found one and 
went to his office. The fare was pesos 6.70 
(about fifteen cents). 

“How did you come here?” my friend 
asked me. “By taxi.” I said. “What!” he 
exclaimed. “You found a taxi?” I did not 
understand him at first. After all, finding 
a taxi in Buenos Aires was never some- 
thing particularly difficult. You only had 
to lift your arm, and one of the cabs cruis- 
ing would stop. Since my last visit, how- 
ever, a lot of water had gone over the 
dam, and cabs into the junk yards. Getting 
a cab in Buenos Aires today is a major 
feat. I succeeded only on one other occa- 
sion during my fortnight’s stay. 

For breakfast my friend took me on foot 
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to a bar about six blocks away, where 
food was served behind drawn curtains. 
The waiters, he explained to me, were not 
really waiters, but partners. They did not 
have to go on strike. 

Back at the office, I tried to put through 
some local calls. Telephoning in the Argen- 
tine requires time and patience. You have 
to dial very slowly if you want to get 
through; and, with suburban calls, try 
again and again. As every suburban ex- 
change has twice as many lines connected 
to it than it should, you get the occupied 
signal more often than not before you have 
dialed through the number. Long-distance 
calls present special problems. The first 
thing you ask when you want to put a call 
through to Rosario, Mendoza, or any of 
the towns in the interior of the country, 
is the length of delay. The answer will be 
three or four or six hours, according to 
the time of day. It may also be demora 
indeterminada (indefinite delay). In that 
event, you know there is something wrong 
with the lines. 

The postal service seemed to work the 
first days of my stay. On July 7, how- 
ever, collection as well as delivery in Buenos 
Aires was suspended. The employees of the 
Central Post Office had declared themselves 
on strike. For five days nobody in Buenos 
Aires received any letters. On July 11, the 
day before my departure, I had to send 
some papers to my bank, and asked an 
Argentine friend of mine where the nearest 
letter-box was. He looked at me blankly, 
wondering if I had not heard about the 
Post Office strike. “This is not urgent,” I 
said. “One day the strike will be over and 
my letter will be delivered.” “Don’t be 
sure,” he said. “In the Central Post Office 
so much correspondence has accumulated 
that they are shoveling it around not know- 
ing where to put it. I doubt if one out of 
two letters will ever reach its destination. 
If I were you, I would go to the bank and 
leave the letter there myself.” I do not 
think that there was any foundation for my 
friend’s suspicion. It is, however, symp- 
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tomatic of conditions in present day Buenos 
Aires that such warnings should be uttered, 
Anyhow, part of my last day in Buenos 
Aires was spent delivering my letter to 
the bank in person. 

The next day I drove with a friend in 
his new “Peugeot” (with a US income he 
can afford to pay $8,000 for a little Euro. 
pean car) the six hundred miles to Men. 
doza. The pampas showed their usual beau- 
ty. The solitary ombu trees, the placidly 
grazing cattle . . . Nothing seemed to have 
changed since the old days. The only thing 
that struck me was the composition of the 
traffic on the highway: plenty of heavy 
trucks, a very few ancient and badly kept 
private cars. On the roadside an occasional 
shabby petrol station, a derelict inn. How 
strangely reminiscent, I thought, of Austria 
during the first years after the war, or of 
present-day Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 

In Mendoza I boarded the Trans-Andean 
railway, which, during the time the road 
is snowed up, serves as the only overland 
communication between the Argentine Re- 
public and Chile. All the cattle that Chile 
buys from the Argentine have to go that 
way. For passengers there are two trains 
a week. The first time my train broke down 
was between the Punta de Vaca and Puente 
del Inca stations. A valve of the locomotive 
had snapped. The engineer hooked himself 
into the telephone wires along the track 
and asked for another locomotive. After 
two hours it came (pre-World War I model, 
like all the others on that line) and started 
pushing the train. Before long we had an- 
other break-down, again on the open track. 
This time the necessary repairs could be 
made by the engineer himself. When we 
arrived in Portillo, a winter sport resort 
on the Chilean side of the frontier, it was 
6 p. m. The train had taken twelve hours 
for approximately a hundred miles, which 
makes an average of about eight miles per 
hour. 

In Portillo I tried unsuccessfully to call 
Buenos Aires. Twice I was connected, but 
the voice at the other end was inaudible. 
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Down in Santiago I tried again. “Indefinite 
delay” the first day. The day after I finally 
got through, 


Is Argentina an Underdeveloped Country? 


Reading this story, many of my friends, 
particularly those with recent traveling ex- 
periences in Asian and African countries, 
will remain unimpressed. “What does he 
expect to find?” they will ask. “The Paris- 
Brussels express, the Swiss automatic tele- 
phone system? This is how things are in 
the underdeveloped part of the world. One 
might as well face it. Time and foreign aid 
will eventually bring some improvement.” 

It is difficult for me to think along such 
lines. In Africa and in parts of the Middle 
and Far East one might take that attitude. 
In the case of the Argentine it seems scare- 
ly appropriate. 

The Argentine is neither new nor unde- 
veloped. Long before I set foot there for 
the first time, the country had all the basic 
services required for economic expansion 
and diversification. A net of railroads cov- 
ered it from east to west and north to south. 
Trains were frequent and ran on schedule; 
farmers and cattlebreeders had no difficulty 
in obtaining all the freight cars they needed 
for shipping their produce to the ports. 
Applying for and getting power for domes- 
tic or industrial purposes was a mere for- 
mality. The telephone system, although not 
fully automatic as in the States, gave fault- 
less service. 

Anybody going to the Argentine now 
will find her utility structure gradually dis- 
integrating under the effects of overloading, 
lack of maintenance, and lack of renewal. 
Conditions are approaching those of a coun- 
try which has never had any basic services. 
Does this make the Argentine “underde- 
veloped”? I do not think so. On the other 
hand, conditions in that country at present 
forbid classification as a fully developed 
country. If the introduction of a new con- 
cept in this kind of discussion is permissi- 
ble, I would suggest for the Argentine the 
term of disdevelopment. 
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Reasons for the Reversal of the Normal 


Development Process in Argentine 


Inflation: 

Often observers confronted with the Ar- 
gentine experience explain the current dif- 
ficulties by lack of natural resources, by 
loss of important markets, and the like. 
I do not think this kind of approach serves 
any useful purpose. The first question I 
ask, when I find the economic situation 
deteriorating in a country, is on the state of 
public finances. Let us have a look at the 
Argentine budget as explained by the pres- 
ent Minister of Finance, Dr. I. D. del 
Carril, in his speech of July 3, 1958. I 
think it shows better than anything else 
where the root of the trouble lies. 

According to original estimates, the Ar- 
gentine budget for the year 1957/58 pro- 
vided for total expenditures of 43.9 billion 
pesos. Successive supplementary appropria- 
tions increased this figure to 83.3 billion 
pesos, which includes 10.5 billion pesos to 
cover the losses of public utilities. The 
revenue for 1957/58 was estimated at 47.7 
billion pesos, a figure which includes 5.4 
billion pesos proceeds of credit operations. 
The following gives the summary: 


83.3 bill. Pesos 
47.7 bill. Pesos 


35.6 bill. Pesos 
6.2 bill. Pesos 


29.4 bill. Pesos 


Budget Expenditure 
Budget Receipts 





Provisional Deficit 
Economies realized 


Final Deficit 








As one sees, no revenue is provided to 
cover nearly 40% of total budget expendi- 
ture. This is the sort of budgeting which 
has been going on in the Argentine and in 
some of the neighboring countries, like 
Brazil and Chile, for a good number of 
years. No wonder that the money loses 
value continually. The degree of deprecia- 
tion of the currencies of the two countries 
becomes apparent from the following: 


Free Exchange Rate of One U.S. Dollar 





July February 
1938 1958 1959 


Argentine Peso 4.20 43.00 63.00 
Chilean Peso 30.00 1,000.00 1,100.00 
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Equivalent Purchasing Power 


1938 1958 


U.S. Dollar 1.00 2.00 
Argentine Peso 1.00 29.00 
Chilean Peso 1.00 72.00 





Controls: 

Heavy inflation is invariably accom- 
panied by Government controls (price con- 
trols, import controls, foreign exchange 
controls). The Argentine is no exception 
to this rule. “Naturally,” the new Minister 
of Finance said on July the 3rd, “the Gov- 
ernment has to take measures to deal with 
the spectacular rise in prices. It has to 
defend the wages of the working popula- 
tion. We have already declared and we 
repeat it again that we will never allow 
the cost of inflation to be borne by the 
working classes alone. Uncontrolled price 
increases create social problems and cause 
unrest and dissatisfaction amongst the con- 
sumers.” As one sees, there was no funda- 
mental difference between the methods em- 
ployed by the new administration and by 
its predecessors in the “fight against infla- 
tion.” 

The results of many years of controls 
and restrictions in the Argentine were dis- 
tortions in the price structure which sur- 
passed anything that I had ever come upon. 
The postage rate for letters (first class 
mail), for instance, was 40 centavos (1 
American cent), for airmail 2 Pesos (5 
American cents). The buses running in 
Buenos Aires were exactly the same make 
and model as the ones used by the District 
of Columbia transit system, with the only 
difference that in Washington the driver 
collects the fare, whereas in Buenos Aires 
there is a conductor as well as a driver. A 
ride in such a bus cost 70 centavos (less 
than 2 American cents). Rates for gas, 
light, power, telephones, were equally low. 
Passenger rates on trains had even been 
reduced. The cost of food was kept down 
through trade- and exchange-rate policies. 
One could get a steak in a good Buenos 
Aires restaurant for the equivalent of 30 
American cents. With meat prices so low, 
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there was little incentive for the breeders 
to increase their production. It took six 
hundred to a thousand steers to purchase 
an ordinary automobile! Such examples 
of price distortion could be multiplied at 
random by any recent visitor to the Argen- 
tine. 

In the field of foreign trade and pay. 
ments, one found the same anomalies. The 
peso was consistently overvalued by the 
government. An official rate of 18 pesos to 
the dollar compared with a free rate of 43. 
No wonder there was a “structural” bal. 
ance of payment deficit. The Minister of 
Finance gave the following figures for the 
last years: 


1958 (first four months). .. 


In 1938, when I first went to the Argen- 
tine, imports and exchanges were complete- 
ly free. Nobody cared about the “balance 
of payment.” It had looked after itself for 
a long time. Why should it not continue 
to do so? With Peron came inflation and 
with inflation controls. Since 1947 or 1948 
nothing could be imported without special 
license. Nevertheless, the balance of pay- 
ment showed rising deficits. At the rate 
of the losses of the first four months of 
1958, the foreign exchange reserves would, 
according to Dr. del Carril’s estimates, 
have been completely depleted by the 
end of the year. To prevent this from hap- 
pening, the Government declared an em- 
bargo on imports from May fon. Only 
mineral oils and certain metals were admit- 
ted. This measure implied the invalidation 
of all previously conceded import permits, 
with its inevitable disruptive effects on the 
economy. 

The Minister of Finance, in his speech 
of July 3, showed great concern about this 
situation. What did he propose to do about 
it? “We have to concentrate all our re- 
sources into those fields and promote those 
activities,” he said, “which promise an 
increase in exports and a reduction of 
imports.” Neither this nor any other policy 
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statement showed recognition of the func- 
tional relationship between financial poli- 
cies and the balance of payments. 


The Effects of Inflation and Controls on 
the Economy 


Wastefulness: 

It is a great pity that the waste caused 
by an economic system of the type which 
I found in existence in the Argentine 
is difficult to measure. I am sure that 
quantification, were it possible, would give 
staggering figures. Let us take foreign trade 
as an example; certain raw materials and 
machines have to be imported. The grant- 
ing of permits for this purpose was at the 
discretion of the authorities. A manufac- 
turer never knew whether and when he 
was going to get such a permit. Once he 
had obtained one, he still did not know if 
it would be effective when the goods were 
ready for shipment. (Governments reserved 
themselves the right to invalidate permits 
without previous notice.) The resulting 
uncertainty compelled manufacturers to 
keep a much larger quantity of materials 
in stock than would be otherwise necessary. 
Scarce resources were thus tied up, capital 
badly needed elsewhere committed. 

E. is a manufacturer of plastics. Last 
year he needed a new machine. Failing to 
obtain a permit for the import of a com- 
plete unit, he applied for permits to import 
spare parts. They were granted. During the 
course of a year he brought all the parts 
of which the machine is composed piece 
by piece into the country and assembled 
them himself. One can imagine the cost. 

After the import embargo of May the 
lst, 1958, the only way to obtain goods 
from abroad was to have them shipped to 
Patagonia, where the Government had de- 
clared an extensive area (south of the 
forty-second parallel) free trade zone. Any- 
thing could be sent there without permits 
and customs. Eleven earth roads connect 
the free trade zone with the population cen- 
ters in the north. The five major ones are 
controlled. Over the remaining six, and 
along a thousand odd miles of tracks and 
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trails, imported goods travelled before they 
reached their destination. In 1957 no less 
than 6000 new American cars traversed 
that long and costly way. 

A further source of waste in the Argen- 
tine economy was the lack of legal provi- 
sions for the re-valuation of commercial 
assets. Looking at balance sheets in Buenos 
Aires, one was struck by the insignificance 
of capital in relation to sales. The reason 
for this was that fixed assets were valued 
at historical, sales at current prices. Allow- 
ances for depreciation and renewal were, 
therefore, insufficient. On paper, manufac- 
turers tend to make a handsome profit; in 
real terms, however, they lose. Present day 
Argentine balance sheets make it also dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to allocate scarce 
resources on a rational basis. An economist 
must consider the resulting misdirection 
of capital the greatest weakness of the 
Argentine economy. 

The wastefulness of the Argentine sys- 
tem is not only apparent to the economist. 
It reveals itself to the casual visitor. One 
had only to go to a butcher’s shop in 
Buenos Aires or in the country and watch 
people buy meat to realize that something 
was wrong. In Mazaruca, a little pueblo 
in Entre-Rios, beef—admittedly very tough 
beef, but still beef—was sold at 8 pesos 
the kilogram (10¢ per pound). When I 
was there, nobody left the butcher’s with 
less than four pounds. “What they cannot 
eat themselves,” the butcher told me, “they 
throw to the dogs.” “After all,” he added, 
“meat is the only thing which is still cheap 
in this country.” No wonder the exportable 
surplus of meat had shrunk to a fraction 
of what it was. Another example of waste, 
anybody can see, was the system of trans- 
portation that replaced the familiar taxi 
cabs. If one wants to get anywhere at all 
in Buenos Aires these days, one rings up a 
garage and asks for a so-called “Coche de 
Remise,” a kind of chauffeur-driven pri- 
vate car. During rush hours there won’t 
be any available. One stays at home then 
or walks; any other time the garage will 
send one. For about twice the fare charged 
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by the non-existing ordinary taxis, this 
car will take one to one’s destination. Now 
there may be a man there wanting to go 
back to the center of the town. The chauf- 
feur cannot take him along. That would 
be strictly against the law. He has to drive 
the car empty to his garage and wait there 
for the next person to call. 


Discontent: 

Rising prices inevitably cause discontent. 
This discontent could be found in the Ar- 
gentine in all classes of the population. 
People could not make both ends meet and 
demanded compensation for loss of purchas- 
ing power of their incomes in the form of 
salary and wage increases. If these demands 
were not immediately satisfied, there was 
a strike. (Frequently strikes break out for 
other real and imaginary grievances like 
political appointments, dismissals, etc.) I 
have already mentioned the waiters’ strike 
which closed all the bars and restaurants 
the day of my arrival. Then came the post- 
-men’s and then the doctors’ strike, all in 
less than fifteen days. The sequence of 
strikes, I hear from my Argentine friends, 
continues without interruption. Since 
Peron’s days, union membership in the Ar- 
gentine is compulsory. Few people have the 
courage to go to work when a strike has 
been proclaimed. The longest strike in re- 
cent months was that of the bank clerks. It 
lasted over five weeks and caused immeas- 
urable harm to the economy. When I was 
in the Argentine, a decree was issued oblig- 
ing the banks to pay their employees the 
time lost in full. This may have increased 
the popularity of the Government. It was 
hardly conducive to restraint on the part 
of the other unions. 

Readjustments of wages in the Argen- 
tine tended to take the form of blanket 
increases. Every time such an increase was 
decreed by the Government, the public was 
told that it was the final one and any fur- 
ther increases would have to be justified by 
corresponding increases in productivity. 
The blanket increase of 60% over 1956 
decreed by Frondizi soon after his assump- 
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tion of power was no exception to this 
rule. There was a departure from accus- 
tomed procedure this time, however, in the 
form of advances from the Government 
to firms who, like the Cade Power Com. 
pany and the Alpargatas Cotton Mills, 
could not assume the cost of the wage 
increases. This set a very dangerous pre- 
cedent. Offering the workers higher wages 
without increasing the cost of goods and 
services to consumers is popular. It can 
easily become the magic formula for solv- 
ing every kind of social conflict. In Austria 
this method was proposed for the settlement 
of a dispute in the dairies. The dairy work- 
ers would have gotten higher wages with- 
out affecting the price of milk. It took a 
long and determined struggle to defeat this 
motion. 


Sinking Standards of Public Morale: 
Compliance with tax laws was never high 
in the Argentine. What one hears now, 
however, of failure to pay taxes on income 
and even to register at the Revenue Offices 
surpasses what one is accustomed to. 
Partly as a result of the continuous inter- 
ference of the state in private business and 
the difficulties of enforcing compliance with 
contractual obligations, there is very little 
of the good faith left which makes business 
transactions in the U. S. so safe and simple. 
The selling of an apartment in Buenos 
Aires may serve as an example. Offering 
it for sale, finding a buyer and agreeing 
on a price was easy. But how was the apart- 
ment to be “delivered,” how was it to be 
paid for? After long consultations the fol- 
lowing procedure was agreed upon. The 
buyer did not have the price of the apart- 
ment in cash and a sale on other than cash 
terms was unthinkable. Therefore, he was 
given ten days’ time to sell his own apart- 
ment in another part of the town. In order 
to do this, he knew that he had to move 
out with all his things. Nobody would give 
him a cent as long as there was a single 
chair or table standing around there. Not 
as much as a suitcase could be put in the 
new apartment before the price had been 
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paid for in full. Meeting these conditions 
required pretty accurate timing. The buyer 
loaded all his belongings on vans, waited 
for his successor in his empty apartment, 
received from him the price of the apart- 
ment, and handed over the keys. Then he 
went to the new house. The vans with his 
furniture waited before the door, he came 
up to the flat and started counting out 
the money, 550 bank notes of 1000 pesos 
each. Why didn’t he write out a check? 
Nobody would dream of accepting a check 
from a stranger. Even a_bank-certified 
check is considered “unsafe”. If it had to 
be cash, why did he not bring higher 
denominations? There are none. The Ar- 
gentine always had 1000 peso notes. In 
1939 they represented $250; now they are 
worth only twelve dollars. Nevertheless, the 
Government refrains from issuing higher 
denominations. That would imply admis- 
sion of inflation. After counting the hun- 
dreds of bank notes, the seller handed 
over the keys of the apartment and left. 
There is nothing exceptional in this trans- 
action. May I add that buying and selling 
apartments is perfectly legal in Buenos 
Aires. Prices are determined by supply and 
demand. One has to be careful, however. 
Once one lets somebody in one’s apartment, 
one never gets him out again. 


Difficulty of Finding A Solution 


The only effective remedy for the present 
situation would be the balancing of the 
budget and the introduction of realistic 
exchange rates. Once that is done, the 
Government controls which at present ham- 
string the economy would become ineffec- 
tive whether they were formally abolished 
or not. The greatest obstacle to taking this 
course is in my opinion the determination 
of the Government to be “democratic.” 
Peron’s regime is rightly or wrongly con- 
sidered “undemocratic” although it was 
—at least in its first years—supported by 
a majority. Peron’s successors, and that 
refers to Aramburu as well as Frondizi, 
want to do things “differently.” In framing 
policies they want all opinions in the coun- 
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try to be respected and given due expres- 
sion. That includes the big and very vola- 
tile block of popular opinion which under- 
stood and supported Peron’s economic poli- 
cies. 


Attitudes 


It is not the economic facts that matter 
in the life of a nation but the meaning 
the people give them. How do the Argen- 
tines interpret the economic difficulties 
their country has run into? What is their 
attitude towards current developments? 
This is the most negative part of the whole 
picture. I can give two examples. 


Inflation: 

Here I found complete resignation. Infla- 
tion is considered something inevitable, 
like flow and tide, or change of seasons. 
I heard businessmen say that inflation was 
really only just beginning. A free exchange 
rate of 60 pesos to the US dollar was men- 
tioned by many not only as possible but 
probable. Now, what do people expect the 
Government to do against inflation? How 
do they want the scourge to be overcome? 
A cattle breeder complained bitterly to me 
about the lack of seriousness of a group 
of parliamentarians, studying prices and 
price trends in different parts of the coun- 
try: “To the cinemas,” he said, “they go 
to check prices of admission instead of con- 
centrating on the markets. The prices of 
food are the ones that matter. They have 
gone up most in the last weeks. There some- 
thing should be done.” With whomever you 
talked about inflation, the proposed cure 
in nine out of ten cases was: more of the 
same. 


Oil: 

There is only one opinion on mineral 
oil in Buenos Aires: “It will pay for the 
deficit; it will pay for imports; it will 
be the salvation of the country.” The Presi- 
dent, people think, will make a deal with 
the foreign oil companies. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars will be invested in ex- 
ploration and extraction. There will be no 
need to import mineral oils anymore. 300 
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million dollars a year will be saved in 
foreign exchange. All this money will be- 
come available for the purchase of raw 
materials and machinery. The end of the 
balance of payment difficulities is in 
ee 

It is impossible to question Argentines 
on this issue. Time and again I argued 
that present difficulties could be overcome 
with and without mineral oil. Undoubtedly, 
the oil would help, it would speed up recov- 
ery, but it would by no means be essential. 
On the other hand, not even strikes as 
rich as those of Kuwait could restore fi- 
nancial health without major changes in 
economic policies! It was a loss of time; 
nobody would listen, so deep was the con- 
viction that a new formula for the extrac- 
tion of mineral oil was all that was needed 
to straighten things out again. The magic 
spell that oil exerts on popular imagination 
is still unbroken. 


Complacency: 


The Argentines take great pride in the 
way they can cope with the day to day 
difficulties they are confronted with. It 
must be admitted that they show remark- 
able ingenuity in operating deficient and 
obsolete machinery and installations. “No 
American,” a friend of mine told me, 
“could run trains and automobiles in the 
condition ours are in.” He was probably 
right there. “Supposing you put this inge- 
nuity to useful purpose,” I suggested, “sup- 
posing you created something new, instead 
of patching up obsolete and worn-out ma- 
chinery. You could make this country the 
most prosperous and progressive in the 
whole of Latin-America.” 


Positive Features 


The picture in the Argentine is not quite 
so dark as it might appear from this report. 
There are a number of forces there which, 
given time, can create a body of opinion 
sufficiently broad to support rational eco- 
nomic policies. I mention in this context 
the Minister of Industries of the Aramburu 
Administration, Ing. Alsogaray, and the 


President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Benegas-Lynch. These men, as undoubtedly 
a good number of others, see the situation 
as it is and know the remedies. Unfortu- 
nately, they have as yet little influence. 
Alsogaray formed a new party, the M.C.L., 
which participated in the last elections, but 
did not get many votes. Benegas-Lynch is 
well aware that, if one wants to change pub- 
lic opinion, one must start with changing 
the intellectual climate. For this purpose 
he invited Professor Hayek of Chicago Uni- 
versity, Leonard Read of the Foundation 
for Economic Education, and others to the 
Argentine and arranged lecture tours for 
them. I hear that this initiative met with 
considerable interest and response. 


Conclusions 


Personal Interests: 

If there is a way of protecting one’s 
property against the effects of heavy infla- 
tion, I have still to learn it. The invest- 
ments a friend of mine left behind in the 
Argentine in 1950 represented in the ag- 
gregate a small sum. They were, however, 
well diversified. Shares in a number of 
corporations (textile, metal processing, pa- 
per, plantations, etc.), a country house, an 
apartment, various small plots of land. He 
was “worth” two or three hundred thou- 
sand ten years ago. Now he is a “million- 
aire’—in pesos, of course. In dollars he 
has much less than before. With one excep- 
tion his properties have depreciated, the 
exception being the apartment. Here he 
could pass the loss on to the owner of the 
house through legislation obliging the lat- 
ter to give tenants title of ownership at a 
nominal price. 


Public Interests: 

The best advice here is to give no advice 
at all. I say this in spite of my conviction 
that in the “long run” (we may all be 
dead by then) investments in the Argen- 
tine will pay off. The reasoning behind 
that forecast is simple. South America, 
particularly the ABC countries, are spirit- 
ually dependent on Europe. The ideas and 
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ideologies of the old world may not affect 
them at first. Twenty or thirty years after 
a stone has fallen in Europe, however, the 
ripples reach the shores of the River Plate. 
There old idols are put on new pedestals. 
Going to the Argentine in 1938 was 
more than just a geographical experience. 
It was a journey into history. This, I felt, 
is what life must have been like in Europe 
before World War I. Similarly, somebody 
who went to the Argentine in 1948 could 
feel himself transferred into the early years 
of Mussolini’s realm. Different names, dif- 
ferent colors, but the same substance. Is it 
unreasonable to expect an Einaudi, a 
Vanoni, a Bresciani, or perhaps even a 
Dr. Erhard to rise to power in the Argen- 
tine in another twenty or twenty-five years? 
I am certain that the Argentine can 
produce men of that caliber. It seems too 
early now for them to find recognition. 
When the time has come, however, the 
results of their actions may astonish the 
world, with the potentialities of the Argen- 
tine. With the intelligence and the assiduity 
of the population—the Argentines are hard- 
working people; it is not the individual’s 
fault that rewards under present conditions 
are so small. With all these advantages, it 
should not take more than three or four 
years to make out of the Argentine what 
Erhard made out of Germany in eight. 


Prospects For The Future 


It is my conviction that with current 
attitudes in the Argentine nothing much 
can be gained with loans and grants. Un- 
doubtedly life can be made easier for the 
Government with money from abroad. Such 
assistance, however, by obscuring the con- 
sequences of mistakes will only postpone 
their full realization, and by doing so post- 
pone the internal reforms without which 
there can be no recovery. 


Post Scriptum 


These were the conclusions I came to 
at the time of writing (September 1958). 
In the meantime a lot of things have hap- 
pened in the Argentine. 
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The economic situation deteriorated even 
faster than I expected. There was a new 
round of wage increases of 20 to 30%, in 
addition to the general 60% increase over 
those ruling in February 1956, and similar 
increases were made in pension rights paid 
from social security funds. As a result the 
cost of living soared to a record height. 
The trading and payment position of the 
country became very bad. In spite of rig- 
orous import and foreign exchange con- 
trols, the gold and dollar reserves dwindled 
to a mere 100 million dollars. Run-away 
inflation at home and default on foreign 
debt appeared imminent. 

The public in the U. S. became aware 
of the critical situation in the Argentine 
through an announcement that balance of 
payment loans amounting to $329 million 
had been arranged for that country, U. S. 
Government agencies, the International 
Monetary Fund and New York commercial 
banks appearing as the major contributors. 
No lasting effects were expected from this 
aid: its purpose was to provide the country 
with a breathing spell long enough to work 
out a solution to its economic problems. 

In December 1958 a stabilization pro- 
gram was set up for that purpose by the 
Argentine Government and approved by 
Congress. The funds provided by the U. S. 
and international institutions were intended 
to support this program. In fact, part of 
the money will only be made available as 
progress is made. 

A few lines are sufficient to characterize 
the stabilization program. First and fore- 
most the deficit of the Government Sector 
for the year 1959 is to be reduced to a 
level which can be covered by the local 
currency counterparts of the balance of 
payment loans. For 1960 it is to be elimi- 
nated completely. The distorted price and 
rate structure of the country is to be cor- 
rected by substantial increases in the price 
of fuel, transport fares and power rates 
and the abandonment of consumer and 
producer subsidies. All direct controls on 
trade and payments are to be removed. 
For the first time in fifteen years there is 
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to be a single, unified, free exchange mar- 
ket. Finally, agreements are to be con- 
cluded with labor unions to maintain wages 
without change during the next two years. 
These are only some of the more salient 
features of the Argentine stabilization pro- 
gram. There is no doubt that if they are 
fully implemented, 1959 will be the turn- 
ing point in the economic history of the 
Argentine, and 1960 will see the country 
well on its way back to recovery. How are 
the chances of successful implementation? 
A lot has been done in this respect. Ex- 
change rates have been unified. The Ar- 
gentine peso has been allowed to find its 
own level. Most of the physical controls on 
trade and payments have been removed. 
Important adjustments of rates and tariffs 
have been made. Everything depends now 
on whether the economies in the budget 
are realized. The stabilization program pro- 
vides for limitation of monthly commit- 
ments to 80% of wages and salaries and 
60% of capital expenditure. There is no 
programming in detail, however. One out 
of 5 Government employees will have to 
be dismissed ; two out of five projects aban- 
doned. Who are the men, what are the 
projects going to be? Until this is known, 
it is difficult to say if the Government will 
be able to go through with this part of the 
program. Finally, there is the commitment 
to keep wages at their present level for two 
years. Will the unions, accustomed to a 
wage round every six months, agree to 
this? Will they abide by an agreement? 
Only time can answer these questions. 
Failure to implement the part of the pro- 
gram dealing with public finance will lead 
to open inflation and open inflation, with 


current attitudes towards rises in the price 
level of consumer goods, is difficult to im- 
agine. Sooner or later controls of trade and 
payments will be reimposed and we will 
be exactly where we were a few months 
ago. 

The full implementation of the provisions 
of the stabilization program will require 
a lot of restraint. It is not so much the 
national character of the Argentine people 
themselves as the principles on which their 
present political system is based which will 
make this restraint difficult to obtain. 
Everybody will be affected in one way or 
another by the program. There is bound 
to be considerable dissatisfaction. Attack- 
ing the program will become highly profit- 
able to politicians: one after the other they 
can be expected to join the opposition. Will 
the support of the army be enough to see 
the Government through? 

From recent public declarations of hold- 
ers of high offices in the Argentine one can 
see that the lessons learned in postwar 
Europe have not been lost on them. The 
Argentine Government is well aware how 
the spectacular economic recoveries of Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria, and more recently 
France, were brought about. The question 
is whether it can build and maintain a legal 
and institutional order conducive to eco- 
nomic progress without suspending con- 
stitutional rights. In 10 or 20 years I 
would, as I suggested further above, con- 
sider this to be possible. The population 
would by then be in a position to under- 
stand the operation of a free economy and 
abide by its rules. I feel that at present 
one of two things will have to give: gov- 
ernment by consent or economic stability. 
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The Baroque Spirit and the 


Decline of France 


JAMES KING 


Was the French Revolution irreconcil- 
able with French national character? 


In 1734, wirH FRANCE near its pinnacle 
of prestige and power, Montesquieu wrote 
his Considerations on the Causes of the 
Grandeur and Decline of Rome. Were he 
writing today, he might be occupied with 
a more melancholy task, that of explaining 
the decline of his own homeland. Since 
antiquity, historians and philosophers have 
been fascinated by the large solemn fact 
of the cyclical phenomena of states suces- 
sively undergoing the rhythm of rise and 
fall. In the present day no nation is more 
likely to evoke such somber reflections than 
the French. In the fine arts and in letters, 
with some justice, they acknowledge no 
peers. In sciences and humanities, they 
display real distinction. In commerce and 
industry, in spite of social and govern- 
mental handicaps, they still show inven- 
tiveness and initiative. As a personality, 
the average Frenchman is in a class apart 
in this world. Imaginative, ebullient, cor- 
dial, and an easy conversationalist, he is 
described by his admirer—and gracefully 
accepts the description—as the most civi- 
lized man on earth. 

Now in a rational world where we assert 
without question the mathematical proposi- 
tion that two and two make four, how are 
we to explain the conclusion that forty 
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million Frenchmen add up to a community 
which today plays in the councils of na- 
tions a role that is held by many in con- 
tempt? Her present classification as one 
of the great powers seems at times a con- 
cession of courtesy and tradition. Of greater 
moment still, on almost every cultural level, 
economic, political, social, and intellectual, 
her people seem to be chained by a pro- 
found paralysis of will and lack of direc- 
tion, to reveal, in fact, all the historic 
symptoms of a decadent society. For those 
who love France and her history this is a 
depressing and puzzling spectacle. 

The decline of a people will never be 
satisfactorily explained except upon meta- 
physical or providential grounds. Gibbon 
might satisfy a few in his own generation 
as to the causes of the fall of Rome, but 
his were not the explanations of Mon- 
tesquieu, and we may be sure that every 
new generation since or to come will con- 
demn their errors and propound new ones. 
Still there is a spirit of inquiry which will 
impel us to continue to search out such 
reasons even when our inner intelligence 
informs us that the findings are always 
but relatively true, if true at all. Further- 
more, the seeker will console himself with 
the assurance that the half-truths he may 
discover have some constructive value for 
man. 

Thinking myself upon the prospect of 
the past greatness of France and her pres- 
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ent decadence, I have been struck by the 
suggestiveness of an aesthetic symbol for 
a period in modern history: by the spirit 
of the “Baroque.” France achieved her 
high point of influence and accomplish- 
ment in that period, that is, in the seven- 
teenth century. It seemed barely possible 
to me that something of the character of 
Baroque was also the character of that 
past grandeur. What then was the Baroque 
spirit? 

The art specialist may disagree, but I 
dare say that its salient feature was the 
ability to introduce order into disorder, 
discipline into the midst of license, law 
into the midst of arrogant liberty. Let us 
turn back to the age in which this Baroque 
spirit flourished and take some illustra- 
tions. 

Painting provides an obvious area in 
which to begin. Contemplate almost any 
of the works of Peter Paul Rubens, cer- 
tainly one of the giants of the Baroque 
art and a man who, incidentally, executed 
some of his finest commissions for the 
court of France. We are at once struck 
by the note of opulence and a lust for life 
reflected in the sinuous and sensuous lines 
traced by his brush. Figures writhe and 
twist, the flesh tones glow with warmth, 
the canvas is animate with innumerable 
bodies depicted in every conceivable posi- 
tion. Silks, satins and jewels are lovingly 
and profusely displayed to convey a full 
sense of the delight the artist feels in the 
material riches of this world. The whole 
is liable to appear at first sight to be utterly 
and violently confused in composition. A 
second glance will change the mind. See, 
for instance, how in his painting of the 
presentation of the head of Cyrus to Queen 
Tomyris our eyes are so cleverly and cal- 
culatingly directed to the head itself. The 
distribution of lights and shadows, the 
posturing of the figures, the directions of 
their glances, their geometrical arrange- 
ments have all been carefully planned to 
focus attention on the primary subject. 
Nearly all the works of Rubens show his 
obsession with geometrical patterns; in 
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them clearly we see the Baroque demand 
for order amidst disorder. 

Turn now to architecture. No monument 
of the Baroque movement is more impres- 
sive here than the palace of the “Sun 
King,” Louis XIV, at Versailles. If we walk 
through its celebrated hall of mirrors or 
into its other great chambers we are aston- 
ished at the abandon of resplendent decora- 
tions. Marbles of every color, brass, silver, 
crystal, and gold leaf, brilliantly hued and 
voluptuous murals testify to the wealth, 
glory, and magnificence of Louis “le 
grand” and fight for space to display them- 
selves even in this so vast a building. If, 
on the other hand, we walk a few hundred 
yards out into the gardens toward the great 
canal and then turn to view our palace, 
we have an entirely different aspect of it. 
Cold, formal, majestic, and mathematically 
ordered, the impression is one of vast 
horizontal planes and an overwhelming, 
almost monotonous unity. Clearly the archi- 
tect intended to tell the foreign visitor who 
stood at this spot of the creative power of 
a France led by the disciplined might of 
her king. 

In literature, too, will be discovered the 
Baroque theme. Pierre Corneille, the great 
French seventeenth century dramatist, 
wrote many plays, for the most part, so- 
called tragedies. Varied as they are there 
are certain elements common to them. In 
the first place the plots are frightfully com- 
plicated; indeed, the reader will despair 
of retaining them in his head. In The Cid, 
his finest creation, the hero falls in love, 
fights a duel, kills his sweetheart’s father, 
turns back in battle a national invasion, 
triumphs in a trial by combat, loses and 
regains his lady love and the favor of the 
king, and all this takes place in a single 
day; for Corneille adhered to the Greek 
regulation that there must be in drama 
the three unities of time, place and action. 
In consequence, as one critic, Paul Landis, 
has described it, The Cid “relates the 
events of what is probably the most 
crowded day in all recorded time.” An- 
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other element common to Corneille’s plays 
is the constant struggle which exists with 
his heroes and heroines between their per- 
sonal inclinations and the higher demands 
of what the French of that time would have 
called their “gloire.” The tragedy consists 
in the sacrifice which is inevitably called 
for in assuring that personal honor and 
reputation will triumph over human frailty 
and the sensual passions. Man therein is 
held entirely responsible for his own ac- 
tions and is free to do good or evil, but 
he is also subject to the discipline of tyran- 
nical concepts of nobility and of what is 
admirable imposed by society or, more 
precisely, by his class in society. What 
could be more Baroque in the sense in 
which we have used the term? 

Serious studies also reflected this Baroque 
spirit of contradiction. Thomas Hobbes, the 
foremost political theorist of the age, wrote 
his tremendous treatise on man and the 
state, Leviathan, while living in Paris dur- 
ing a decade of exile from his native Eng- 
land. Contemporary Englishmen charged 
that his theories were more suitable for 
France than his homeland, and this was 
true. Hobbes was an apologist for the abso- 
lutism that in his day was reaching defini- 
tion in France while it was fading away 
in England. His life long, or at least up to 
the time of the publication of The Levia- 
than, he had been a witness at home and 
abroad to violence and war and he, like 
many of his fellow men, was willing to 
accept any government so long as it pro- 
vided peace. But peace meant order and 
discipline so that the stronger the govern- 
ment the greater the promise of peace 
would be. It is not surprising therefore 
that he should have conceived all govern- 
ment as having arisen out of a state of na- 
ture in which men were ruled entirely by 
their own mechanically produced and self- 
ish impulses. Life therein had been short, 
nasty, and brutish with no law save the 
strength and guile of the individual. Be- 
fore civil government life was that of the 
jungle dweller and man preyed upon man 
without moral or legal inhibitions; such 
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was man’s natural state of “license.” To 
escape the insecurity of this state man had 
in effect, so Hobbes tell us, entered into 
a social contract by the terms of which 
he conveyed to a non-contracting party, 
the sovereign, all of his rights of coercion. 
Instantly there was law, right and wrong, 
and the right consisted in obedience and 
the wrong in disobedience to the sovereign. 
Thus out of a social chaos there was gen- 
erated a mammoth instrument of tyran- 
nical discipline, the sovereign, that “power 
than which there is no greater power on 
earth,” which would impose peace and 
order through awe. The idea is startlingly 
Baroque. 

The spirit of the new science of the 
seventeenth century as formulated by René 
Descartes and by others was also Baroque. 
Contemplate the despair of Descartes as 
year after year he sought fruitlessly for the 
nature of truth and then consider his joy 
when he discovered the object of his search- 
ing to consist in his own despair of find- 
ing it, to consist, in a word, in his own 
doubts. Plunging through the maze of con- 
tradictory opinions, he had hit upon the 
indubitable fact from which he could work 
to construct a unversal system of knowl- 
edge and a new metaphysic. Proceeding 
from that point he and his followers de- 
picted a realm of nature which with all 
its surface and horrifying complexities was 
transformed into a harmonious and beau- 
tifully ordered machine whose laws of mo- 
tion were subject to absolute analysis and 
even to control through the medium of 
mathematics. Where confusion, negation 
and despair had reigned before, was now 
to be found simplicity and discipline. 

The Baroque pattern was expressed 
too in the constitution of French society 
in the seventeenth century. If by some 
miracle we could find ourselves transported 
back to the Paris that Hobbes knew, the 
Paris of Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin, 
we would find life a matter of desperate 
freedom. The color, verve and hazards, the 
challenges, the code duello, the flux and 
dangers depicted in the novels of Dumas or 





in Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac scarcely 
exaggerate the facts. Liberty with all its 
creative potentials was enjoyed to the point 
of license, and yet this was the age in 
which the foundations of royal absolutism 
were being laid in France. In spite of ap- 
pearance, Richelieu or Mazarin, or, for 
that matter any other Frenchman, could 
not have conceived of a man as being 
personally or individually free. Everyone 
was recognized to be a member by birth 
of a corporation, a class, or an order; and 
the liberties he enjoyed were not personal 
rights but the chartered privileges and 
guarantees of that corporate personality. As 
a social community France represented, 
then as now, not a sum of individuals so 
much as a towering structure of corpora- 
tions laid horizontally and _ hierarchically 
on top of each other. The interests of these 
groups, then as now, were often opposed 
and their relationships marked by bitter 
and even bloody rivalry. Indeed this deep 
divisionism still is the strongest social and 
political characteristic of France. In politi- 
cal society was to be seen, at least super- 
ficially, that complexity, irrationality, and 
indiscipline which to the untutored was 
the evident nature of the physical universe. 
But just as the seventeenth century scien- 
tist discovered fixed laws in nature and 
would apply them to bringing it under 
control, so the governors discovered change- 
less principles which determined the ac- 
tions of man in the community. These, 
they believed, could be incorporated in 
positive laws for the creation of a disci- 
plined, orderly state. 

A correlative example of this Baroque 
concept is found in the formulation of the 
so-called mercantile system, an economic 
policy which achieved its highest expres- 
sion in the France of Louis XIV and his 
economic minister Jean Baptiste Colbert. 
The mercantilist, quite as much as the 
laissez-faire disciple of Adam Smith, rec- 
ognized the constructive value of self inter- 
est on the part of the individual business 
man. Greed, said he who was perhaps the 
chief of the French mercantilist thinkers, 


Antoine de Montchrétien, is the “geometric 
point” around which the economy revolves, 
He would not have gone further as did 
Adam Smith and have spoken of an “invis. 
ible hand” that automatically led selfish 
individuals to coordinate their particular 
interests for the advancement of the general 
welfare. Such an idea would have appeared 
to Montchrétien, Louis XIV, or Colbert an 
absurdity. Instead the government should, 
as they saw it, stimulate by every means, 
even to the point of subsidy and the grant. 
ing of monopoly privilege, the profit-moti- 
vation of individuals; but it should also 
interfere and regulate to make certain that 
the production consequent to greed con- 
tributed to the wealth, power, and glory of 
the total community, that is, to the state 
or crown. The individual merchant or man- 
ufacturer was incapable, so the mercantilist 
believed, of seeing beyond his personal 
goals; and if the nation were to capitalize 
upon his productive selfishness it must 
subject the economy to the super direction 
of the statesman who, through bureaucratic 
agents and administrative directives, coor- 
dinated particular labors for the general 
good. Not an “invisible hand,” therefore, 
but the quite real sovereign would act as 
the directive force to produce the greatest 
good for all. 

Now observe again that it was in this 
Baroque age and within these Baroque pat- 
terns that France achieved its greatest 
splendor. Was this a coincidence? It is 
entirely possible. But it is permissible to 
muse on other possibilities. Suppose, let 
us say, that the seventeenth-century French 
statesmen and economists were correct in 
their evaluation of the social personality 
of the average Frenchman. Suppose that 
the Frenchman was not then and has never 
become a free individual in the Anglo- 
Saxon sense; that his freedom is always 
associated with a concept of corporate in- 
dividualism. Such a person could never 
truly comprehend or operate efficiently 
under institutions such as those of England 
or America, institutions which assume an 
inner responsibility on the part of the citi- 
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zen, under which the individual has been 
conditioned by centuries of hereditary drill 
to accept the discipline of a continuous 
social conscience. The corporate personal- 
ity finds instead his law imposed from 
without himself, in the corporation, in the 
state, in the sovereign principle. To him 
therefore, complete liberty or liberty even 
in the Anglo-Saxon tradition, is license. 
For him there exists no “invisible hand,” 
only visible authority. Alone he is a lost 
soul; he can live only as a member of a 
group to which he owes ultimate allegiance 
and without which he has no ethical iden- 
tity or meaning. He is instinctively a wor- 
shipper of the abstract, for he cannot under- 
stand or believe in an inner diety. Or, more 
accurately, his is a split personality pro- 
pelled by ego, the “I”, on one hand and 
controlled by the group, or “We,” or the 
mass, on the other. He is Aristotle’s true 
social animal, no longer an animal because 
he is social, a member by birth of a cor- 
porate entity, a disciplined beast. Such a 
personality would find his fullest emotional 
expression, his soul fruition, within a 
Baroque pattern, in an atmosphere like that 
of seventeenth century France. 

What has become of the Baroque pattern 
in France? 

No clearer demonstration suggests itself 
than that presented in the fine arts. What 
Rubens was for Baroque, Pablo Picasso is 
for contemporary painting: the dominant 
figure in modern art in general and over 
its French school in particular. Picasso is 
peculiarly fitted to serve as our example 
on another score, namely, that what is 
sometimes called his greatest picture, the 
Guernica, depicting the horrors of the 
Spanish civil war, was inspired on the 
technical side by Rubens’ splendid “Con- 
sequences of War” now housed in the Pitti 
gallery in Florence. Though the theme in 
both paintings is the same and though 
Picasso patently used Rubens’ figures as 
a basis for his own, the contrast could not 
be greater. Despite its brutal subject, the 
Rubens picture reveals that rational com- 
position and geometrical pattern which one 
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expects in his work. In addition there can 
be no doubt on the part of the thoughtful 
observer that Rubens even here contem- 
plates the restoration of the arts, sciences 
and government which he depicts Mars as 
trampling bloodily under foot. Picasso, far 
from having a rational concept for his 
Guernica, painted it in seven distinct stages 
each of which introduced greater composi- 
tional deterioration. Thus what in the first 
stage was a fairly coherent figure of a 
prostrate man—based on Rubens’ figure 
symbolizing the genius of science over- 
whelmed by war—was in successive stages 
gradually dismembered and distorted until 
all that remains in the final draft is a 
severed head and arm. The only goal of 
Picasso the technician seems to be to elimi- 
nate utterly every element of precision, 
light, and color that has been revered in 
the art of past masters. Here, as one 
admirer has put it, we see a “mysterious 
drama of vital disorder.” Picasso himself 
conveys the new spirit in declaring that 
“painting is not made to decorate houses. 
It is a weapon of offensive and defensive 
war against the enemy.” If we study his 
works at length we shall see that the enemy 
is not simply Franco, Hitler, or “bourgeois 
right,” but mankind itself. 

If we turn to the new French drama the 
message seems substantially the same. It 
is of course too early to measure the 
artistic stature of Jean-Paul Sartre or 
judge him accurately as a symptom of the 
present French spirit. The same objections 
could be made, however, to any others one 
might choose to cite. Sartre’s plays, by 
and large, are much less confusing in plot 
than any of Corneille, our representative 
Baroque dramatist, but it is the contrast 
which his pervasive theme makes to that 
of Corneille that is most significant. In the 
Dirty Hands, the heroes Hugo and Hoeder- 
er, each idealistic in his own way, are 
sacrificed in the name of a soulless and 
unprincipled revolutionary movement. The 
Respectful Prostitute presents as its only 
respectable character the prostitute herself 
who finally surrenders to the permanence 
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of indecency in this sordid world, an act 
which brings forth the concluding comment 
in the play: “everything is back to normal 
again.” The Victors shows how the patriot- 
ism and fortitude of French underground 
heroes led them inexorably to death be- 
fore a firing squad of Vichy traitors. In 
Corneille principle triumphed over human 
weakness; in Sartre human weakness is 
society itself and must ultimately prevail. 
Man can taste but a transient victory 
through personal integrity. 

Sartre as the existentialist philosopher 
can be used to further emphasize the break- 
down of the Baroque concept. Descartes’ 
ringing declaration “I think, therefore I 
am” effectively created a God-Man who 
through his innate genius and self-mastery 
would conquer nature. Sartre sees man as a 
“being-for-itself,” a thing intrinsically not 
real, a becoming state, in a continuous, 
anguished, despairing search for its own 
elusive nature. In contrast to Descarte’s 
God-Man, we have an insecure creature ob- 
sessed with the idea that “Nothingness lies 
coiled like a worm in the heart of being.” 
In a meaningless, amoral world it is quite 
useless to seek order or harmony outside of 
self and equally useless to expect content- 
ment within one’s self. Doubt led Descartes 
to his bursting optimism. Doubt leads 
Sartre, or at least most of his followers, to 
infinite negation. 

How are these contrasts reflected on the 
politico-social levels in modern France? 

The answers would be difficult to docu- 
ment but a few generalizations can be 
made which are incontestable. For one 
thing it is clear that in the course of the 
eighteenth century the French government 
elaborated, refined, and further rational- 
ized its apparatus of social control. The 
French Revolution and the governments of 
the nineteenth century, far from reversing 
this trend of the old regime, carried it to 
its logical conclusion. Today no state on 
earth, with the possible exception of those 
under the Marxian tyrannies, is more 
thoroughly centralized and unitary. This 
extreme centralism with its inevitable bu- 


reaucratism far exceeds the wildest aspira- 
tions of a Louis XIV. It is this which 
arouses in the heart of every Republican 
Frenchman that panic which he feels at the 
mention of a strong executive. That the 
heart of France and the head also are in 
Paris, the cradle of the Revolution, con. 
tinually aggravates but does not perhaps 
frighten the provincial, but he would be 
filled with mortal dread and terror were 
the center transferred to Versailles. Louis 
XIV was no despot in the modern sense. 
For he could not eliminate innumerable 
traditional barriers to the perfection of his 
control apparatus. What he could not do, 
the Revolutionary was to do; the oppressed, 
overturning their ancient masters in 1789, 
eliminated along with them those ancient 
barriers to effective dictatorship, and in the 
process created an instrument of potential 
oppression of the greatest refinement. Who- 
ever henceforth might succeed in control- 
ling it would be able to exercise a crushing 
despotism over all elements of society. 
Ironically, then, in destroying the mon- 
archy, the French so perfected the old mon- 
archical institutions of direction that they 
made a restoration of an effective sovereign 
socially impracticable. 

Another generalization appears incon- 
testable. The people of France, those who 
support the vast bureaucratic structure of 
the state, are almost as free, as imagina- 
tive, as vivacious, as creative today as at 
any time in the past. It cannot therefore be 
said, as those reared in the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition are fond of saying, that central- 
ization of government or the dead hand of 
bureaucracy will necessarily stifle initia- 
tive and destroy talent. Whatever the 
French Revolution and its aftermath de- 
stroyed, it certainly was not French genius. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, prophet of the 
Revolution and political dreamer, in his 
Social Contract (1762) asked the ques- 
tion: “How can man be governed and yet 
be as free as before?” Though not in the 
form he anticipated, the French of the 
Revolution and since seem to have found 
the answer; it is to live under the constitu- 
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tion of the Republic. They have maintained 
and even improved upon the control-ap- 
paratus of the old monarchy, but they have 
destroyed its directive force as neatly as 
did the regicides who guillotined Louis 
XIV. For the monarchy with its traditional 
sanctions they substituted a democratic 
hydra, the National Assembly, The French 
premier, dependent upon the support of 
shifting party blocs in the Chamber of 
Deputies, has been able to make only a piti- 
ful attempt at exercising true or continuous 
executive direction. In this, Walter Bage- 
hot’s comments on the inappropriateness of 
the parliamentary system as adapted to the 
French society seem as just today as when 
written eighty years ago. The French, he 
wrote, not only lack aptitude for a parlia- 
mentary government in which the parlia- 
ment appoints the minister; they have pos- 
sibly a “peculiar inaptitude for it.” Con- 
tinuing, he suggests that a requisite for 
parliamentary government is a mental con- 
dition which he calls “rationality,” by 
which he means not “reasoning power, but 
rather the power of hearing the reasons of 
others, of comparing them quietly with 
one’s own reasons, and then being guided 
by the result. But a French Assembly is not 
easy to reason with. Every Assembly is di- 
vided into parties and into sections of 
parties, and in France each party, almost 
every section of a party, begins not to 
clamor but to scream, and to scream as 
only Frenchmen can, as soon at it hears 
anything which it particularly dislikes. 
With an Assembly in this temper, real dis- 
cussion is impossible, and parliamentary 
government is impossible too, because the 
Parliament can neither choose men nor 
measures .... The Assembly ... is... at 
times most tumultuous, and a parliamen- 
tary government in which it governs must 
be under a peculiar difficulty because as a 
sovereign it is unstable, capricious, and un- 
Tuly.” 

When we reflect upon the fact that this 
Assembly has represented the “General 
Will” of the nation; that its constitutional 
function has been that of sovereignty; that 
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the French as a nation can exercise little 
control over it; and, furthermore, expect 
little from it in the way of constructive 
performance; that, indeed, many hold it in 
contempt—it is understandable that the 
future course of France seemed, if not 
dismal, at least unpredictable—until the 
triumph of General de Gaulle. 

In the light of the hypotheses which we 
have fancifully put forth to describe the 
social organism of France and its affinity 
to the Baroque pattern, the recent constitu- 
tion of the nation presented a curiously 
grotesque picture. Under this constitution 
all the license of the particular members of 
the body politic seemed to be incorporated 
in the head. The French enjoyed the liberty 
of license; they retained the creative facul- 
ties of corporate individualism, but—at 
least, so it appeared at times—they utterly 
destroyed the principle of authority. The 
corporate body of old France, allowing for 
freedom of motion in its parts, with its 
chartered guarantees to individuals and its 
solidarity realized through the harmoniz- 
ing exertions of the sovereign, had, with all 
its faults, the virtue of balance. Today 
much of the ancient corporate structure re- 
mains intact. Innumerable guarantees are 
still sanctioned by practice where not in 
law; the people are as imaginative, attrac- 
tive, and productive as ever, but here the 
similarity to the Baroque pattern seems to 
terminate. Instead we have contemplated 
an aesthetic aberration, a beautiful idiot: 
no longer the heroic centaur, but an errant 
chimera. The head of Medusa replaced the 
head of Apollo. 


* * *% 


The following material is appended to 
acquaint the reader with the salient points 
of the Constitution of 1958, which was 
adopted in September, after the principal 
article had been accepted for publication. 

—Kditor 


Since this article was written the dis- 
equilibrium in the power structure of the 
French constitution with which it deals 





has helped to produce the most serious 
crisis in the political life of France in the 
twentieth century. The outcome of that 
crisis has been the formulation of a new 
constitution and the election of Charles de 
Gaulle as chief of state. In so far as our 
analysis of the problem of authority in 
modern France is concerned the present 
government seems to represent a calculated 
attempt to reestablish some of the elements 
of Baroque harmony into the national life 
pattern. Whether the solution comes too 
late with too little or goes too far, time 
alone can tell, but, if my own analysis 
is valid, the new government, much more 
than that of the Fourth Republic, is in 
key with the traditional spirit of French 
glory and genius. 

The present consititution was adopted 
September 28th 1958 by a referendum in 
which more than 38,000,000 citizens of 
France and the French Union participated 
with 82.5 per cent of the vote being fa- 
vorable. This constitution expressly pre- 
serves the traditional rights of the people 
in an indivisible, secular and democratic 
Republic. The blue, white and red tricolor 
continues as the national emblem, the 
“Marseillaise” as the national anthem and 
“Liberty, Equality and Fraternity” as the 
motto of the Republic. National sovereignty 
is recognized as belonging to the people 
and the principle of the nation is “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for 
the people.” 

The France of the Fifth Republic has 
solemnly proclaimed “its attachment to the 
Rights of Man and the principles of na- 
tional sovereignty as defined by the Dec- 
laration of 1789.” But if the new constitu- 
tion pledges the adherence of the govern- 
ment to the democratic principles born 
of the Revolution, it also profoundly alters 
the distribution of powers within the con- 
stitution. Most significant is the elevation 
of the powers of the executive, especially as 
these powers are assigned to the President 
of the Republic, and the correlative curtail- 
ment of the powers of the legislature. 

The President is indirectly elected for 


seven years, not as in the past by the sena. 
tors and deputies met together at Versail. 
les, but by an electoral college comprising 
the members of the Parliament, of the Gen. 
eral Councils, of the Assemblies of the 
overseas territories and by representatives 
of the communes. The number of the latter 
group being proportioned to the popula. 
tions of the communes. The President ap. 
points the Premier and, on the proposal 
of the latter, the other members of the 
cabinet. He must promulgate the laws of 
the Republic but may, within a fifteen day 
period, force Parliament to reconsider its 
legislation. Moreover he may, in the case 
of certain types of law, call for a referen- 
dum. He can, after consultation with the 
Premier and the Presidents of the two as- 
semblies, dissolve the Parliament but may 
not dissolve the consequent new Parliament 
within the year following elections. The 
most controversial addition to presidential 
power is that provided by Article 16 of 
the constitution. In emergency situations 
during which the “regular functioning of 
the constitutional governmental authorities 
is interrupted,” the President may, after 
consultation with the Premier, the Presi- 
dents of the assemblies and the Constitu- 
tional Council, govern by personal decree. 

The principle of separation of powers 
is strengthened in the present constitution 
by provisions aimed at increasing the in- 
dependence of the Government from Parlia- 
ment. One of the principle innovations, 
also the subject of much controversy, is 
set forth in Article 23 which declares that 
the “office of member of the Government 
shall be incompatible with the exercise of 
any Parliamentary mandate, with the hold- 
ing of any office at the national level in 
business, professional or labor organiza- 
tions, and with any public employment or 
professional activity.” In. Article 20 the 
Government is specifically said to be “re- 
sponsible to Parliament” rather than, as of 
old, being responsible to the Chamber of 
Deputies. Nevertheless, though the proce 
dures for a vote of censure are more com- 
plex than under the past constitution, the 
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Premier must submit the resignation of the 
Government to the President whenever the 
National Assembly, the present equivalent 
of the old Chamber, adopts a motion of 
censure. 

In proportion as the powers of the ex- 
ecutive have been extended the powers of 
the legislature, as noted, have been dimin- 
ished. For instance, the propensity of long 
sitting parliaments to abuse their power 
is combatted by the provision that the 
present Parliament is to meet in regular 
sessions only twice a year with the first 
session limited to two and a half months 
and the second to three. Extraordinary ses- 
sions may be called at the request of the 
Premier or a majority of the members of 
the National Assembly, but such sessions 
may consider only the agenda for which 
they were summoned and must disband 
twelve days from the date of convening. 
In contrast to its role under the Constitu- 
tion of the Fourth Republic, the Senate, 
the upper house of Parliament, now enjoys 
extensive powers. It is the more conserva- 
tive of the two houses and its members are 
indirectly elected. It is in the Senate that 
Frenchmen outside of France are repre- 
sented. The Senate now definitely shares 
in the legislative authority of the National 
Assembly but, in the case of a division 
between the two houses, the final say be- 
longs still to the lower house. But the legis- 
lative powers of the Parliament are limited 
in significant particulars. The emergency 
powers of the President and the Govern- 
ment, already referred to, are an evident 
invasion of rights normally belonging to 
Parliament. In addition the Government 
is presented not only the right, along with 
members of either house of Parliament, to 
initiate legislation, it may now share with 
Parliament the right of amendment of bills. 
Parliamentary control of the purse is also 
limited by the constitution. If the National 
Assembly and Senate should fail to agree 
upon a finance bill within seventy days 
of its having been filed, the provisions of 
the bill may be enforced by the Govern- 
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ment through its own ordinances; in short, 
should the budget not be voted in before 
the beginning of the fiscal year, the Gov- 
ernment may still collect taxes and make 
available by decree the funds needed to 
meet its legal commitments. 

Perhaps the most unprecedented crea- 
tion of the new constitution is the Constitu- 
tional Council. It consists of nine members, 
one-third of whom are renewable every 
three years, appointed for single terms of 
nine years, three by the President of the 
Republic, three by the President of the 
National Assembly, and three by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. In addition to these 
nine members, former Presidents of the 
Republic shall be members ex officio for 
life. The independence of the Council is 
fortified by the provision that its members 
may not be ministers or members of Parlia- 
ment. The function of the Council is to 
ensure the regularity of, and judge com- 
plaints pertaining to the elections of the 
President of the Republic, deputies and 
senators and referendum procedures. Or- 
ganic laws, of necessity, or any other laws 
voluntarily submitted to it by the President 
of the Republic, the Premier or the Presi- 
dent of either assembly, are judged by the 
Council on their constitutionality. If such 
laws are found unconstitutional they may 
not be promulgated or implemented and no 
appeal from this decision to any other 
jurisdiction is permissible. 

In his first major press conference fol- 
lowing the adoption of the constitution Gen- 
eral de Gaulle described the salient advan- 
tages of the new over the old as being; 
(1) the creation in the office of President 
of the Republic of a national arbiter stand- 
ing above political strife, (2) the creation 
of a government which, by virtue of the 
separation of the executive and legislative, 
would be able to govern, and (3) the provi- 
sion for continuity of government. “That,” 
he said, “is what the people wanted.” As a 
result, he added: “Yesterday, very few 
frankly put their money on us; now every- 
body wants to bet on France.” We shall see. 
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A SYMPOSIUM 





THE ACHIEVEMENT OF ERIC VOEGELIN 


ONE OF THE CHIEF HISTORICAL and political scholars of our time, Professor Eric Voegelin, 
is publishing in six volumes his great work, Order and History (Louisiana State Univer. 
sity Press.) Three volumes have appeared already: Israel and Revelation, The World of 
the Polis and Plato and Aristotle. These are criticized at length in this number of Mop. 
ERN AGE, by Dr. Frederick Wilhelmsen and Dr. Peter Stanlis; and the succeeding vol- 
umes will be reviewed later in these pages. 

Dr. Voegelin, who first achieved reputation as a professor of comparative law, was 
born in Cologne. He contended in Vienna against Nazis and Communists, and took ref- 
uge in the United States after the Nazi triumph and during the Second World War, 
teaching at Louisiana State and elsewhere. He now has accepted a special chair of social 
institutions at the University of Munich. 

His Walgreen Lectures at the University of Chicago, published by that university's 
press under the title The New Science of Politics (1952), established him as a leader of 
modern social thought, and attracted to him many American disciples. Order and His- 
tory seems certain to influence European and American historical, political and theolog- 


ical studies and opinion for a great many years to come. 


Israel and Revelation 


FREDERICK D. 


“THE ORDER OF HISTORY emerges from the 
history of order.” It is with this paradox 
that Eric Voegelin begins the first volume 
of his comprehensive Order and History: 
Israel and Revelation.* The trenchant and 
even delphic expression is typical of the 
prose of the German scholar; but the para- 
dox itself is consubstantial with human 
existence in time and history. It is the 
unique achievement of Eric Voegelin that 
he has seen this paradox, and that he is 
giving the flower of his maturity and wis- 


*Order and History: Israel and Revelation, by 
Eric Voegelin. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 
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dom to its elucidation. 

Order and History has been called forth 
by the times in which we live. It was de- 
manded by the crisis in which we find our- 
selves. I have written in another place that 
there are only two philosophical questions 
troubling the mind of post-modern man, 
anxiously and even desperately waiting on 
the light of the human intelligence: the 
mystery of being and the mystery of his- 
tory. All other issues are but the luxuries 
of specialists. Today the order of existence 
itself is being rapidly taken into the very 
heart of history. Man now knows as a 
matter of brute and often brutal exper- 
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ijence what Jews and Christians have 
known since God gave Genesis to the 
world: the order of existence is impli- 
cated in the counsels of human freedom. 
Man is not peripheral to being, but being 
itself, finite being, was given man that he 
might fashion it into a work of art and 
thus return it to the Father from whence 
it came. The Divine Command of Genesis 
thus released, by creating, a freedom that 
was not His own, although this very free- 
dom can come to be only in and through 
that Divine Fiat Who is Himself. Today 
we have reached the point where the cos- 
mos itself has been thrown in question by 
the scientific genius of man. Man’s elec- 
tion for Good or Evil no longer affects 
but a tower seen from afar by a troop of 
armored horsemen. Man’s election today 
is an election for the very being or non- 
being of the universe. We are moving into 
an age when good and evil will be known 
for what they really are, not ethical cate- 
gories incidental to reality but the drama 
of existence within time: Good, the cruci- 
ble of being; Evil, that annihilation before 
which post-modern man shudders in anx- 
iety. 

Let the above stand as an introduction 
to Voegelin’s own Introduction to Israel 
and Revelation; where he sets forth magis- 
terially the method that will govern his 
study of the meaning of man within his- 
tory. This method is itself a metaphysics; 
and unless it be firmly understood, Order 
and History must be for the reader little 
more than a tangle of erudition illumi- 
nated here and there by insights of a lower 
order, and relieved by a dry humor that 
forgives the Israelites in the desert while 
it excoriates the Philistines in the academy. 
Without any understanding of the philo- 
sophical principles controlling the work, 
Israel and Revelation will be the above 
as well as being a splendid source book for 
historians and theologians alike. But it will 
be nothing else. It will be the proverbial 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 
To see this magnificent study as it really 
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is we must see it as an attempt to link his- 
tory to being and thus to engage as in a 
combat the twin mysteries that define the 
drama of the Western World today. 

Voegelin’s opening pages are a medita- 
tion on the meaning of participation, a 
meditation whose roots reach back to clas- 
sical sources but whose language and in- 
sights often suggest the influence of contem- 
porary existentialist theology and analysis. 
Asserting that “God and man, world and 
society form a primordial community of 
being”; affirming that this quaternarian 
structure both “is and is not a datum 
of human experience”; maintaining that 
man’s knowledge of the plenitude of being 
is possessed only by his participation in 
that of which he is not the whole and that, 
consequently, the very condition and struc- 
ture of his understanding defines and be- 
speaks his ignorance—Eric Voegelin raises 
not only the question of the critical or 
epistemological value of his own study but 
he raises as well the critical status of what 
we call today the “philosophy of history.” 
Why does an investigation of the meaning 
of human order within history begin with 
a metaphysics of participation and why 
does this metaphysics control the subse- 
quent development of that very investiga- 
tion? Empirical or pragmatic historians 
would quickly object that Voegelin’s meth- 
odology imposes an a priori framework 
into which historical phenomena must be 
fitted arbitrarily. More sophisticated critics 
might object (as did Hannah Arendt some 
years ago) that Voegelin has built up an 
historical and political theory around a 
metaphysics that would not be acceptable 
to all philosophers. 

We reach here, it seems to me, the cru- 
cial theoretical issue broached by the very 
achievement itself of Eric Voegelin: the | 
relations between history as a reality and | 
man’s experience of his own participation — 
within the order of being. It has taken the 
genius of Eric Voegelin to reverse the us- 
ual terms of the discussion: man does not 
first exist within history and then speculate 
about his relationships with God and the 





cosmos; man’s very existence within his- 
tory as well as the existence of history 
results from a unique way in which man 
experiences himself as ordered to the whole 
of being and to its Author. With this sun- 
dering affirmation Voegelin has simply 
destroyed the anti-philosophical foundation 
underlying the pragmatic or “objective” 
schools of historical practice and theory. 
De jure there can be no investigation of 
history apart from theological or metaphys- 
ical presuppositions because history itself 
is a theological concept; nor can there be 
any independent investigation of the mean- 
ing of society because the form in which 
any society exists is determined by the way 
its members sense their own communion 
with the whole of being. The structure of 
society, therefore, is fixed—implicitly or 
explicitly—by a metaphysics of being. De 
facto, every attempt to “objectivize” the 
historical situation, to get beyond it to 
“see it as it really is”, has failed. Ontologi- 
cal convictions concerning the meaning of 
man’s existence in time and civilization are 
simply masked and then smuggled back 
into the unsuspecting psyche of a man who 
would pretend to be nothing more than the 
“anonymous observer” of modern physical 
science. 

The ground for this philosophical and 
practical impossibility Voegelin locates in 
the structure of participation. Man is not 
“something” that can pick up and lay 
down at will its own participation in being. 
“Man” does not stand beyond the “being” 
‘of which he participates. He is rather that 
in being which is capable of experiencing 
itself as such and which is capable of the 
act of evocation. Man is, so to speak, the 
tongue of being; but the full articulation 
of his own being would entail the articula- 
tion of the whole of which man participates 
as a part. The fact that this is impossible, 
often crushing to the human spirit, is the 
beginning and the end of human wisdom. 
Within this darkness which is the mystery 
of man shines whatever light can be found 
this side of Paradise. 


‘Three massive experiences dominate 


man’s hunt for the meaning of his own 
existence. The first of these is marked by 
the dominance of the sense of participa- 
tion. Grasping himself so completely one 
with the stream of being that the gods be- 
come the fields and the valleys, man merges 
himself with the universe. Here man’s par- 
ticipation in being is so accentuated that 
it tends to destroy itself and become a 
primitive, magical identity blocking effec- 
tive rational action in the world. “The 
second typical feature is the preoccupation 
with the lasting and passing . . . of the 
partners in the community of being.” Each 
thing and each man dies but being itself 
endures. From this fundamental experience 
arise the awareness of mortality and of the 
“negative metaphor” of immortality. The 
exploration of death as though it were a 
thing in itself reveals nothing more than 
“the nothing which makes us shudder with 
anxiety from the bottom of existence.” And 
this anxiety passes beyond the fear of bio- 
logical death and corruption and reaches 
to the horror of “losing, with the passing 
of existence, the slender foothold in the 
partnership of being that we experience 
as ours while existence lasts.” The alter- 
native to anxiety is an “attunement” here 
below to what is lasting and permanent in 
being. Ultimately this means an adherence 
to God and His laws. 

The terminology utilized in this discus- 
sion by Voegelin, as indicated, seems to 
stem from contemporary existentialist the- 
ology and analysis. It is here where the 
author could possibly open himself to the 
charge advanced against his New Science 
of Politics by Hannah Arendt: i.e., of elect- 
ing a metaphysics not acceptable to all 
philosophers. While vastly superior in 
phenomenological penetration and richness 
of detail, while rooted far more firmly in 
the human situation, existential theology 
and analysis nonetheless lack the perfection 
of philosophical precision and _ insight 
reached in the Thomistic metaphysics of 
participation. Voegelin’s tendency to re- 
duce existence to empirical factuality which 
participates in “being” reveals that Kierke- 
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gaardian separation of being and existence 
which has prevented Heidegger from 
breaking through Das Ein to being as such; 
that open Paul Tillich to the charge of 
preaching a theological agnosticism; and 
that prevents existential analysis (certainly 
the most significant philosophical move- 
ment of our generation) from flowering 
into a genuine metaphysics whose base is 
the phenomenology of the human situation. 
The reduction of existence to a mode of 
being, to being in time, ultimately ends in 
fossilizing being into a conceptual content 
determinable like a genus or of exulting 
being into an unintelligible Plotinian ideal: 
the former drains metaphysics of interest 
by debasing it to logic; the latter strips 
metaphysics of its intelligibility by reduc- 
ing it to mystification. The Thomistic af- 
firmation that the noun “being” makes 
sense only in terms of the verb “to be” is 
rooted in the Thomistic doctrine of separa- 
tion: the metaphysician comes into his 
own when he can “separate” (relatively) 
“existence” from its empirical manifesta- 
tions. When he knows, briefly, that “to be” 
is not necessarily to be “this” or “that”, 
he knows that things are beings because 
they are. Participation, therefore, is not 
the participation of existence in being: it 
is the participation of being in existence. 
And this is true because things are beings 
purely and simply in function of their acts 
of existing. The technical weakness of 
Voegelin’s interpretation of St. Thomas’ 
commentary on the Burning Bush episode 
in Exodus would have been avoided had 
he grasped more firmly the meaning of the 
Thomistic proposition that “Esse est actus 
actum.” 

But with all this said the central position 
of Voegelin on participation and its rela- 
tion to history is not weakened; it is rather 
accentuated. Hannah Arendt’s contention 
that there are more ways of conceiving the 
essence-existence relationship than that of 
Dr. Voegelin’s heightens rather than di- 
minishes his central insight: the point in 
question is not the technical articulation 
of the metaphysics of participation (its 
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“differentiation” in the terminology of 
Voegelin) but his realization that the ex- 
perience of participation is the root of so- 
ciety and history and, therefore, the ex- 
ploration of that experience is consubstan- 
tial with the study of the meaning of man 
within history. Psychologically it is im- 
possible for man to exist for long collec- 
tively without seeking some meaning for 
his own existence, for his own participation 
in being. “The order of history emerges 
from the history of order.” History, insists 
Voegelin, is a way in which man conceives 
his experience of participation in being. 
Society, much broader than history, is it- 
self a response to man’s communion with 
the whole of existence. Both the orders of 
society and of a society within history re- 
sult from man’s attempt to wrestle meaning 
out of his place within being. In this sense 
of the term the only difference between 
history and the philosophy of history is a 
difference between “compactness” and 
“differentiation.” 

This leads us to the third great experi- 
ence Voegelin discovers in man’s perpetual 
search for his own role within being: “the 
creation of symbols which interpret the 
unknown by analogy with the really, or 
supposedly, known.” The first mentioned 
by Voegelin was the first to exist chronolo- 
gically: “the symbolization of society and 
its order as an analogue of the cosmos and 
its order.” The author calls a civilization 
so conceiving itself a “cosmological” so- 
ciety and he finds its archtypes in Meso- 
potamia and Egypt. The rhythms of the 
world became the modals upon which hu- 
man society were built. Man participated 
corporately in being by adumbrating and 
extending the order which governed the 
cosmos. Human society was a cosmion, a 
microcosmos, and within, repeated analogi- 
cally, were the same laws and gods who 
governed the broad skies above. Govern- 
ment was quite literally the government of 
Nature. The breakdown of cosmological 
civilization often gave birth to the second 
great manner in which man symbolizes 
his life within society: the macroanthropos. 













































































The collapse of a cosmological order tended 
to force men in upon themselves, to seek 
in the depths of their own souls some tran- 
scendental truth, some harmony within be- 
ing in Platonic terms, that could act as the 
modal for the understanding and reform 
of society. The disparity between the moral 
order thus discovered within and the wick- 
edness perpetually existing beyond created 
that sense of civic responsibility which is 
among our inheritances from pagan antiq- 
uity. 

Prudentially refusing to see these cate- 
gories functioning inflexibly and irrevoca- 
bly; aware that an identification of these 
concepts with laws would reduce his own 
work to a form of “cosmological symboli- 
zation” (because it would conceive of his- 
tory after the pattern of nature), Voegelin 
gives over the bulk of the first part of 
Israel and Revelation to the study of the 
interplay between these symbolizations 
within the Ancient Near East. Scarcely 
present within Mesopotamian civilization, 
struggling to achieve an expression forever 
denied it in Egypt, the soul of man was 
submerged under a collective psyche that 
found its peace and took its repose in a 
cosmology conceiving man’s existence in 
society as but an analogue to the cosmic 
forces that play out their drama both with- 
in the depths of the subconscious and be- 
yond in the world of nature. Perhaps the 
presence of Egypt, civilization of the 
Sphinx and the slave, mummified through 
two millennia that stare up the corridors 
of time and strike terror in the hearts of 
Christian men who can find in it nothing 
but death, illustrates the drama that moves 
beneath the curious prose of the German 
scholar. Voegelin rejects Toynbee’s conten- 
tion that an Osirian Church became the 
legatee of a moribund Empire on the 
grounds that such a church never existed 
and that Toynbee has applied the western 
Greco-Roman pattern of growth-bloom-de- 
cay to an eastern world that knew it but 
imperfectly or not at all. Voegelin sees 
in Osirianism the weariness of a cosmolog- 
ical civilization that could find no way 












out of its impasse, perhaps because God 
Himself had not decreed that it should, 
The mortuary religion of “The Song of the 
Harper” led to the grave of skepticism 
and the despair of hedonism. The dead do 
not return and the time of the gods was 
“long ago”: gather while you can for the 
light flickers but briefly upon you. If the 
worship of the sun and the Pharoah 
wearied the Egyptians they clung to it 
nonetheless because nothing else was given 
them. Better the worship of the dead pre- 
served among us in tombs that we can see 
than the facelessness of Nothing. Fixed 
thus in an event decreed beyond time by 
the gods, Egypt was but the echo of a 
drama played out beyond history. 

When Moses, sometime in the thirteenth 
century before Christ, “led his people from 
bondage under Pharaoh to freedom under 
God”, God shattered the yoke of cosmologi- 
cal order and constituted His people a so- 
ciety within history. Rejecting an easy 
bondage in a highly civilized welfare state 
for the sake of the rough and uncertain 
freedom of the desert, Israel—in and 
through the person of Moses—made that 
“leap into being” which created, once and 
for all, the order of history as a form of 
existence. At that moment man began to 
exist in the present under God, with a past 
having meaning in the light of his present 
relation to His Creator, towards a destiny 
both surmounting and itself giving mean- 
ing to his life here below. Embellishing on 
the text of Voegelin, we can say that hu- 
man existence was then seen as having a 
sharp beginning that mirrors nothing be- 
yond itself, but that points like an arrow 
towards an end. But even the analogy of 
the arrow limps in that an arrow, all things 
being equal, hits home precisely where the 
skilled archer places it. But here we are 
dealing with the drama of divine inscruta- 
bility and human freedom, of good and 
evil and of the heart that fails. The sense 
of adventure (and adventure is simply 
another word for history) enters time with 
the Exodus and from then on we men of 
the West would always conceive of life as a 
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pilgrimage. 

That Israel scarcely knew what had 
happened to itself; that these rather un- 
pleasant and backsliding tribes were forced 
psychologically to think of the “Promised 
Land” and the “Kingdom of God” almost 
exclusively in terms of Canaan; that the 
salvation offered them seemed to extend 
but to the collective and only dimly if at 
all to the person, does not indicate that 
Israel did not receive the Call of God. It 
rather demonstrates precisely the converse, 
insists Voegelin. Man of himself, against 
all his inclinations and even his better 
judgment, would not have gone out into 
the desert unless he had been called to do 
$0. 

On the surface the above looks like a 
not altogether original, if sound, piece of 
conventional Judeo-Christian apologetics; 
but if read in this manner the text is 
drained of interest and the theoretical 
question is entirely missed. The question 
concerns the very meaning of Israel within 
the drama of human history. Israel cannot 
be understood in way in which progessiv- 
ist historians are accustomed to approach- 
ing a civilization: i.e. history produces 
civilizations which in turn produce re- 
ligions. Here the progessivist meets the 
positivist: i.e., the history of religion il- 
lustrates the history of the civilization 
that gave it being. Finally, both pro- 
eressivist and positivist meet that curious 
animal known as the “student of religion”: 
i.e., the content of a religion is empirically 
intelligible in terms of its cultural back- 
ground. In this manner the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century stacked the cards 
against Transcendence. But Israel refuses 
to play the game. The impossibility of con- 
structing a pragmatic history of Israel as 
a cause of, and explanation for, its faith 
is not caused merely by the lack of critical 
materials. It is due to the significant fact 
that Israelite “civilization” followed on and 
was created by Israelite history; that the 


written history of Israel as Israel herself | 
understood that history had a function: | 


the creation and expression of Israel as the 
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crucible of a new truth, man’s relation to 
the One True God in a Covenant given His 
people Israel. The dubiousness of much of 
the Old Testament as a “factual” or prag- 
matic report does not argue against the 
existence of a primitive revelation. It sug- 
gests rather the opposite: the paradigmatic 
truth, the symbolic value of whole books 
of the Old Testament, is Israel’s testimony 
to its own corporate experience of its cove- 
nant with God. /srael alone created itself 
by creating its own history. This conten- 
tion of Voegelin is staggering enough, but 
it is surpassed when we link it to Voege- 
lin’s claim that only Israel created history 
itself “‘as an inner form of being.” Beyond 
Israel there was nothing but the darkness 
of cosmological mythology with its symbols 
of eternal recurrence and its reduction of 
society to an analogue of a Nature that 
wheeled forever on its senseless course, 
governed from within by gods who were 
nothing but the principles of a self-enclosed 
cosmos. Beyond Israel there were the pyr- 
amids. 

The Israelite experience created history. 
History has a Beginning, a Middle, and an 
End. History has a Before and an After. 
The past, unseen with clarity by men for 
whom it was a present, is intelligible to 
us for whom it is past. Our present, un- 
seen with clarity by us because it is pre- 
cisely the present and therefore possibility, 
drama, and risk, will be intelligible for 
our future for whom we shall be the past. 
These commonplaces, never expressed but 
themselves the stock in trade of “pragma- 
tic” history itself, are Jewish categories. 
They are the expression of the Jewish 
conviction that Israel in its present moment 
of existence stands related to God, that 
its past is meaningful in the light of this 
its present transcendent relation and ob- 
ligation to the Lord; and that the future, 
hidden in the inscrutable Will of God, will 
bind together past and present into an in- 
telligible unity whose term ultimately will 
surmount history. The Christian and Au- 
gustinian expansion of the Jewish convic- 
tion into an historia sacra in which all 





partake of the Mystical Body of Christ, as 
well as the Gnostic debasement of the doc- 
trine into a progessivism that “immanen- 
tizes” the end of history are all variations, 
fulfillments, or degradations of the dis- 
covery of a handful of obscure Semitic 
tribes who one day long ago, knew them- 
selves to be smitten by the Hand of God. 
Let us no longer speak of Jewish history be- 
cause history itself is a Jewish Thing. So 
far as we are historical beings we are all of 
us Jews. 

In the light of the above we can under- 
stand not only why it is said that Order 
and History is the most ambitious rival 
to the work of Spengler and Toynbee, but 
we can understand Voegelin’s own critique 
of the cyclic theory of history. Setting aside 
the factual inadequacies of Toynbee’s work 
(inadequacies explored not only by Voege- 
lin but by Douglas Jerrold in England and 
by José Maria Millas Vallicrosa in Spain), 
the author moves swiftly to the theoretical 
issue in question. Spengler conceived civili- 
zation as the flowering of a collective soul 
that blooms but once and then dies; Toyn- 
bee, as the dialectic of response and chal- 
lenge. The former sees history in terms of 
biology and the latter in terms of an omni- 
present dialectic. Both are “burdened with 
the remnants of certain humanistic tradi- 
tions. . . . Neither of the two thinkers has 
accepted the principle that experiences of 
order, as well as their symbolic expres- 
sions, are not products of a civilization but 
their constitutive forms. .. . The conception 
of history as a sequence of civilizational 
cycles suffers from the Eclipse of God, as a 
Jewish thinker [i.e. Martin Buber] has re- 
cently called this defect. Spengler and 
Toynbee return, indeed, to the Sheol of 
civilization, from which Moses had led his 
people into the freedom of history.” The 
theory of cycles is of interest to both its 
authors and readers, Voegelin shrewdly 
remarks, because they still live within his- 
tory and are captivated by the possibility 
that this form of being will pass out of 
existence. The concern with the decline of 
civilization is an instance of the anxiety 
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that stalks the West today, revealing the 
nothingness, the “zero point” in the words 
of Juenger, awaiting a society that has lost 
its history and therefore its reason for be. 
ing. 

Although Voegelin has thus scored 
heavily against the disciples of eternal de- 
cadence and renewal the impact of his 
work on the vast body of practicing his- 
torians will probably be slight for some 
time to come. Committed as they are to 
an ideal of historical “objectivity” that is 
itself but a myth, they will continue to 
organize their materials around progressiv- 
ist legends that are themselves seculariza- 
tions of the Judeo-Christian insistence that 
history is intelligible because it is a Begin- 
ning, moving through a Middle, aimed to- 
wards an End. Their objection to /srael 
and Revelation could be worded as follows: 
granting that history as an experience was 
the discovery of Israel and that only men 
who have been touched by that experience 
(even if they secularize it) live within his- 
tory as a form of being, does it thereby 
follow that history as a discipline must be 
historia sacra? The proposition must re- 
main a scandal to the community of his- 
torians practicing their discipline within 
the American university today, even if that 
community possesses the cultural maturity 
and philosophical acumen needed to grasp 
the depths of Voegelin’s position. Again 
we confront the myth of an “objective” as 
opposed to a “subjective” history. The 
myth ought to dissolve back into the Ger- 
man and idealist past from whence it 
emerged. Historical “objectivity” is a the- 
loretical impossibility as indicated earlier 
in this essay. Not only is such an ob- 


jectivity impossible theoretically but it is 


‘not even an ideal to be desired, if ever it 
‘were to be reached. The achievement of his- 
torical “objectivity” would. destroy man’s 
participation in existence because it would 
require man to empty himself of the sub- 
stance of his being. What many historians 
are actually groping after in their adher- 
ence to the ideal of “objectivity” is simply 
a standard of historical accuracy having no 
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patience with sloppy scholarship or ideo- 
logical glosseries. But strict accuracy itself, 
linked with an attempt to make sense out 
of history, demands either that “leap into 
faith” which first produced history; or it 
demands that fall from faith which permits 
the historian to invest the future with a 
teleological dynamism intrinsic to the his- 
toric process. In any event the practice of 
history demands the Faith. A seculariza- 
tion of historia sacra is intelligible only 


in the light of the Sacred History of which 
it is a debasement. 

Here is the supreme irony that runs 
through Israel and Revelation. Those of us 
who are Jews and Christians must thank 
Eric Voegelin for having brought it to light 
because only we can enjoy it. But the un- 
believer himself must be willing to live this 
irony if he wishes to live within history. 
In the words of Hilaire Belloc: “Outside 
it is the night.” 


The World of the Polis 


PETER STANLIS 


THE SECOND VOLUME of Eric Voegelin’s 
study of Order and History* appropriately 
takes its grand theme from St. Augustine’s 
De Vera Religione: “In the study of crea- 
ture one should not exercise a vain and 
perishing curiosity, but ascend toward 
what is immortal and everlasting.” Voege- 
lin’s own statement of his theme implies 
as well his philosophy of history: “Human 
existence in society has history because it 
has a dimension of spirit and freedom be- 
yond mere animal existence.” (p. 2). 

In man’s relationship to man, Voegelin 
| has found that the enduring substance of 
history springs from man’s conscious re- 
| lationship to God, to his awareness that 
' “the destiny of man lies not in the future 
but in eternity.” (p. 4). Through revela- 
tion and social response, history merges 


*Order and History: The World of the Polis, 


by Eric Voegelin. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1957. 
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with mystery. The recipients of revelation, 
whether priests, poets or philosophers, be- 
come the true prophets of history; they 
create the symbolic forms by which the 
substance and processes of history can be 
understood. Therefore, as Voegelin con- 
tends: “The Logos of history itself pro- 
vides the instruments for the critical test- 
ing and ranking of the authoritative struc- 
ture.” (p. 7). It follows from this that the 
chief problem in historical studies is to 
determine man’s conception of the nature 
and will of God, as revealed symbolically 
in the common order of society, and man’s 
response to that order, or to deviations 
from it. 

Contrary to what might be supposed by 
contemporary secular-minded sociologists 
and historians, Voegelin’s philosophy of 
history and method are not based upon an 
a priori act of uncritical faith applied dog- 
matically to past civilizations. He has not 
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arbitrarily assumed a religious principle 
of order in history, and then utilized the 
scientific method to describe it. Quite the 
reverse. In his empirical examination of 
the minute texture and basic structure of 
past civilizations, he has discovered that 
the social order of each civilization is in- 
variably embodied in its myths, philosophy 
and religion. Voegelin would certainly 
have agreed with Burke that history, in its 
empirical details and especially in the 
structure and movement of its basic order, 
reveals “the known march of the ordinary 
providence of God.” Therefore, Voegelin 
is wholly justified in asserting that “a 
philosophy of history . . . must be a critical 
study of the authoritative structure in the 
history of mankind.” (p. 7). 

The full perception of a religious order 
in history is possible only after the his- 
torian has studied the past with a sympa- 
thetic mind, a mind that believes in order 
to understand. Conversely, the empirical- 
rationalist historian, in pursuit of sup- 
posedly “objective” scientific truths, fre- 
quently dismisses the symbolic forms of 
myth and religion as so much “prejudice” 
or “superstition.” The desire to be wholly 
emancipated from the myths of the past 
leads such historians to become doctrinaire 
@ priori pseudo-scientific theorists. The 
boasted liberalism of such liberal historians 
is not liberal. They pre-judge the past be- 
fore they have examined it, and can never 
truly understand it because their doctrin- 
aire denial of myth blinds them to its 
symbolic meanings. This is particularly 
true of the various Gnostic theories of his- 
tory, assumed or expounded by such men 
as Voltaire, Hegel, Marx, and Spengler, 
who either posit the idea of history as 
progress, or declare the end of history. 
As a corrective and challenge to such ra- 
tionalist speculative philosophers and _his- 
torians, and to all modern Gnostic move- 
ments which are blind to the religious 
order in history, Voegelin’s Order and 
History is an indispensable work. 

In Volume I, /srael and Revelation, Voe- 
gelin examined the spirit and freedom of 
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man in society as contained in the cosmo. 
logical myths of the Mosaic and Sinaitic 
revelations, which gave historical conscious. 
ness, through symbolic forms, to the 
Chosen People of God. In The World of 
the Polis, his study of the Hellenic polis 
or city-state, in the Aegean area, “from 
the rule of the minos to the exhaustion of 
substance in Plato’s time” (p. 48), reveals 
a further range in his philosophy of his. 
tory. 

Before noting some of Voegelin’s out- 
standing historical insights, it is necessary 
to understand the origin and nature of the 
polis, and its relation to order in history. 
The polis probably derived from Hellenic 
tribes, military units and ship settlements, 
and in its origins was a “closed order of 
blood relationships.” (pp. 14-15). Although 
it originated in an aristocratic society, it 
received its dynamics from the people at 
large. The tensions between these groups 
converted the polis into “the autonomous, 
non-tribal unit of political order.” (p. 
117). Except for emergencies which re- 
quired a common defense, as against the 
Persians, attempts to federalize the polis 
generally failed; they were held together 
by force, or united loosely in spirit through 
common religious beliefs. The polis “began 
with Solon and the tyrant Peisistratus, and 
it came to a close with Cleophon, toward 
the end of the Peloponnesian War,” when 
it was “conquered by urbanized democra- 
cy.” (p. 120). The polis is significant be- 
cause “effective participation in the history 
of order requires” at the least, “city-state 
cultures.” (p. 53). Not that the polis is 
an ethical norm for civilized culture. As 
Voegelin noted, the wars of the Greek 
polis were so atrocious that it was “con- 
sidered a proof of humanity if only half 
the population of a city is massacred.” (p. 
28). But the symbols of order were em- 
bodied in the polis, which provided a com- 
mon organization of power based on a 
common myth. 

Most of The World of the Polis consists 
of Voegelin’s description, critical analysis, 
and evaluation of the work of the great 
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poets, philosophers, statesmen, and histori- 
ans who recognized, adhered to, or violated 
the common order of Hellenic society. The 
most perceptive insights into the spirit and 
freedom of the Greeks are revealed in the 
explication of passages from Homer’s [liad 
and Odyssey, Hesiod’s Works and Days, 
the fragments from the Milesian philoso- 
phers— Thales, Anaximander and Anaxi- 
menes— their successors Xenophanes, Her- 
aclitus and Parmenides, the model states- 
man Solon, the tragedian Aeschylus, and 
the historians Herodotus and Thucydides. 

Homer was the first to record “‘a symbol- 
ism which expressed a new experience of 
human experience under the gods, of the 
nature of order and the cause of disorder, 
and of the historical decline and fall of a 
society.” (p. 71). The two great instances 
in Homer of violations of Greek order— 
the wrath of Achilles (pp. 84-92) and the 
eros of Paris and Helen (pp. 92-98)—are 
a masterpiece of lucid explication and his- 
torical insight. In these episodes, and in the 
description of disorder in the Odyssey (pp. 
98-102), Voegelin draws out the full sig- 
nificance of what it means that “the public 
knowledge of order, of themis, of what is 
right, is the foundation for the action of 
heroes.” (p. 107). It becomes increasingly 
clear as Greek history unfolds that the 
knowledge of order and adherence to ethi- 
cal norms are practically identical. Like 
Homer, Hesiod held that Zeus was the god 
of a just political order, that “the rebellion 
against the order of Zeus is the cause of 
man’s misery.” (p. 142). Hesiod revealed 
the intimate relation “between experience 
and apocalyptic symbol;” in this pattern 
historians can find the essential order of 
Hellenic history. 

It is clear that since order was an es- 
sential part of Hellenic man’s ethical norm, 
it could not merely be identified with those 
who possessed political power. Solon was 
the prototype of the spiritual statesman, 
like Plato’s philosopher-king, because “he 
shared the passions of the people,” yet “in 
his soul these passions had submitted to 
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universal order.” (p. 199). After Parmen- 
ides, and increasingly to Plato, the new 
order in Greek philosophy was centered in 
the soul of man; the Way of Truth was 
found in an autonomous spiritual Logos. 
But as Voegelin says, “the revelation of 
God to man in history comes where God 
wills,” and for the Greeks the approximate 
role of Moses was given to Aeschylus: 


If Aeschylus was no Moses for his peo- 
ple, he nevertheless discovered for it the 
psyche as the source of meaningful or- 
der for the polis in history. If he did 
not bring the law from Sinai, he laid 
the foundations for a philosophy of his- 
tory. Plato’s philosophy of history de- 
rived from Aeschylean tragedy. (p. 
264). 


Like Aeschylus, Plato perceived that the 
tragic decline of Athens and ruinous an- 
archy of Hellas resulted from the loss of 
order following the triumph of the Soph- 
ists. The Athenian social order was the 
Sophistic conception of man and life writ 
large. Sophistic thought at once reflected 
and extended the moral disintegration of 
society. The section called “The Sophists” 
(pp. 267-333), is extremely applicable to 
twentieth century society. Even more than 
the post-revolutionary eighteenth century, 
which Burke condemned as the age of 
“sophisters, economists, and calculators,” 
our era reflects the attempt to found the 
order of man in society on empirical and 
comparative studies and relativistic moral- 
ity. Plato condemned the Sophists as un- 
principled dispensers of mere information 
and pragmatic cleverness, who replaced 
order in the soul with expedient intellectual 
calculation, and who devaluated the his- 
torical order “by the argument that the 
people change their laws, thereby admitting 
their injustice.” (p. 281). 

But the philosophical paradigms of Plato 
and Aristotle cannot be dismissed by mod- 
ern moral relativists as ideal (and there- 
fore unreal) representations of the best 
polis. Both philosophers perceived the his- 
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torical order of Hellas through philosophy, 
just as the Israelites had perceived their 
order through divine revelation; but these 
respective spiritual visions were possible 
because they were grounded in history. As 
Voegelin has said: “The Laws is the sub- 
lime expression of the experiences which 
connected the order of classic Hellas with 
its origins.” (p. 44). The truth, therefore, 
is not that Plato was an unrealistic idealist, 
but that the Sophists were as blind to the 
historical order of Hellas as their modern 
counterparts are to the religious order of 
Western society. The implications of this 
spiritual blindness are most evident in 
Thucydides. In recognizing the common 
order of Hellenic society, for all his refine- 
ments upon the methods of Herodotus, 
Thucydides could not conceive an alterna- 
tive to his Periclean prince: 


Plato and Aristotle 


PETER STANLIS 


THE THIRD VOLUME of Voegelin’s Order and 
History* completes his study of Greek civi- 
lization by explicating the Platonic and 
Aristotelian revelations of the cosmos, the 
polis and man’s soul, and presents a view 
of order and history which is permeated 


*Qrder and History: Plato and Aristotle, by 


Eric Voegelin. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1957. 
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This absence of a spiritual reforming 
personality not only from the reality of 
Athens, but even from the imagination 
of a Thucydides, shows clearly that an 
age of political culture had irrevocably 
come to its end. The time of the polis 
was running out; a new epoch of order 
began with Socrates and Plato (pp. 
364-365) . 


Without a sustaining spiritual vision of 
order in history, the polis perished, and 
with its demise Hellenic civilization de- 
clined. 

Voegelin’s erudite study has not been 
exercised merely upon perishing empirical 
phenomena. He has distilled the essence of 
the world of the polis; he has ascended to 
what is immortal in Greek civilization, and 
his achievement is a great monument to 
the spirit of both Hellenic and modern man. 


with rich significance for the middle of the 
twentieth century. 

The philosophical conflict which largely 
determined the course and spirit of order 
in Greek history was waged between Soc- 
rates, Plato and, to a degree, Aristotle 
on the one hand, as against such Sophists 
as Callicles, Polus and Thrasymachus, and 
the pharisaical leaders of the corrupt order 
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of Greek society. This should not be under- 
stood to mean that the order of history, 
as an existential phenomenon, follows the 
norms or principles of triumphant philoso- 
hy. On the contrary, as Voegelin has 
noted, “On the level of pragmatic history, 
the philosopher is not the ordering force 
of society.” (p. 301). This important point 
is well understood even by vulgar people, 
who are proud of their physical presence 
and mere pragmatic persistence in the flow 
of human events, and who therefore mis- 
takenly dismiss philosophy as trivial or 
impractical. 

Yet on the level of enduring principle, 
in the realm of fundamental ethical norms, 
the empirical flow of events has no real 
significance; a “synoptic vision of order 
and history” can only be perceived by the 
“animating psyche” of sound philosophy 
and religion. This is true because “the 
problem of history as a meaningful order” 
is “the process of revelation.” (p. 43). It 
is self-evident that Plato, and not the prag- 
matic Sophists or successful politicians of 
his era, supplied through his philosophy 
the ethical and metaphysical norms by 
which Hellenic society reveals significance 
to us: “The Platonic vision of order has 
become part of reality, and while reality 
resists an embodiment of the Platonic idea 
it cannot escape the fate of being judged 
by it. The idea has become a standard.” 
(p. 295). As Voegelin observes, Plato’s 
claim to be the true statesman of his time 
is both philosophically and _ historically 
valid: “Plato’s claim has proved historical- 
ly quite sound. The order represented by 
Callicles has gone down in ignominy; the 
order represented by Plato has survived 
Athens and is still one of the most impor- 
tant ingredients in the order of the soul 
of those men who have not renounced the 
traditions of Western civilization.” (p. 39). 
“Plato emerged as the victor with world- 
historic effectiveness;” his principles “have 
become the ‘philosophical language’ of 
Western civilization.” (p. 65). In the light 
of norms which transcend pragmatic events, 
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Plato’s historical achievement can best be 
understood as an enduring spiritual regen- 
eration of public authority in “the life 
of the soul, over the deadliness of earthly 
passions.” (p. 42). Plato’s achievement re- 
flects the “fullness of experience” in Greek 
philosophy, whereas in Aristotle there is 
“an intellectual thinning-out.” (p. 291). 

In the twentieth century the empirical 
fact of Plato’s historical significance is 
still admitted, however reluctantly, even by 
our sophists, utilitarians, positivists, rela- 
tivists and pragmatists, and even when they 
do not perceive or will not acknowledge 
the ultimate basis of his achievement. Liv- 
ing under the vaguely paralyzed conscious- 
ness of contemporary social and spiritual 
disorder, seeing the shadows of life pass 
like shattered fragments cast on the wall 
of a cave, blinded by pride in the feeble 
light of natural reason and of the scientific 
method, the contemporary enemies of Plato 
occasionally catch faint glimmers of the 
Platonic foundations of order and history. 
Mistaking the earthly shadows of Utilitar- 
ianism and Positivism for reality, Plato’s 
modern enemies are blinded by the pure, 
sunlight of his principle that order in the’ 
cosmos, the polis and the souls of individ- 
ual men is interdependent and organically 
whole: “The order of man and society is 
part of the embracing cosmic order.” (pi 
51). Therefore, “Society is man written 
large,” (p. 72), and “The soul is a one- 
man polis and man is the ‘statesman’ who} 
watches over its constitution.” (p. 92). To 
those prosaic souls who detest analogy as 
an impediment to insight, who limit both 
order and history exclusively to things 
temporal, who hold literally that the proper 
study of mankind is only man, nothing ap- 
pears more illusory and “idealistic” than 
Plato’s principle that “the spiritual order 
of the soul” requires a full acceptance of 
the transcendent reality of the eternal world 
of Being, of Divine Ideas or Forms. 

Plato’s belief in a transcendent reality | 
is the key to his philosophical method. As 
Voegelin says, “The charm of Socratic 
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discourse is the resurrection of the soul 
from death to life with the Savior.” (p. 
59). The Socratic dialogue, with its at- 
tendant instruments of parables, myths, 
symbols and fables, so baffling to prosaic 
fundamentalists, is in Voegelin’s words, 
“the ineluctable instrument for communi- 
cating the experience of the soul.” (p. 
170). In his use of myth Plato is concerned 
with “the imaginative symbolization of di- 
vine forces.” (p. 101). All this is of great 
importance to the study of order and his- 
tory, because “The soul as the creator of 
the myth, and the myth as the symbolism 
of the soul, is the center of the philosophy 
of order.” (p. 170). All this, of course, is 
also very troublesome to those poor souls 
who deny there are souls and who believe 
on faith in the scientific myth of rationalis- 
tic man against myth. 

Plato flatly contends that the proper 
study of mankind is God. This cardinal 
conviction underscores his perception of 
the greatness and achievement of Socrates: 
“The order of the soul as revealed through 
Socrates has, indeed, become the new order 
of relations between God and man.” (p. 
43). Before men can justify the ways of 
man to man, they will have to cease being 
unjust to God. Voegelin accepts Plato’s 
belief that philosophy (or religion) deter- 
mines the order and spirit of civilization 
throughout history, that principles and 
dogmas shape human destiny. Among con- 
temporary historians his position is prac- 
tically identical with that of Christopher 
Dawson, who holds that “civilization exists 
to serve religion and not religion to serve 
civilization.” (Dawson, Dynamics of World 
History, p. 396). Intelligent Positivist his- 
torians, who have taken part in the great 
conspiracy of silence concerning the crea- 
tive role of philosophy and religion in 
history, should regard Voegelin’s Order 
and History as a formidable challenge to 
their unconscious complacency. It is not 
hard to picture the bland smiles of humani- 
tarian commiseration for Voegelin on the 
faces of the less intelligent prisoners in the 
cave. 


Plato’s normative conception of history 
as philosophical (or theological) revelation 
is the foundation of the order in history, 
and also of the history of order. If the 
whole transcendental realm in Plato’s phi- 
losophy is set aside (for convenience in 
discussion), it will still be found that the 
order of man in society reflects a parallel 
interrelationship with the cosmos: “Plato 
plays back and forth, in the Republic, be- 
tween the order in the polis and the order 
of the soul, illuminating the one by the 
other.” (p. 88). In any given civilization, 
the social order reflects the collective spirit 
.of its members. Ultimately, the spirit of 
|man (the personal soul) and the nature of 
society (the body politic) are identical. 
Plato had seen too much of the corruption 
in Greek politics to believe that a sound 
social order could be constructed merely 
by changing the machinery of government, 
while men remained morally unaltered: 
“Plato was not obsessed by the superstition 
that the blueprint of a constitution will 
deliver the world from evil.” (p. 250). It 
is highly ironical that doctrinaire idea- 
logues who reject Plato as an impractical 
“idealist” are generally themselves guilty 
of adherence to some variety of Utopian 
blueprint, without reference to man’s moral 
nature. The death of Socrates (like the 
later crucifixion of Christ) was proof 
that it is not possible for just men to long 
remain in an unjust state, ruled by sophis- 
tical theorists and pharisaical politicians. 
The salvation of a corrupt society depends 
ultimately upon the willing martyrdom of 
its best citizens. 

It is in this light that we must view 
the conflict between the true philosophers, 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, and their op- 
ponents the Sophists. The true philosopher 
is the law-giver of society; the sophist is 
the false prophet who corrupts the souls 
of its citizens and on an empirical level 
destroys the just order of society. Voegelin 
notes that to Plato, “Philosophy is not a 
doctrine of right order, but the light of 
wisdom that falls on the struggle.” (pp. 
62-63). This light of wisdom is like the 
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Christian concept of sanctifying grace. In 
both, God is the source of all good. Since 
the individual soul as a factor in shaping 
the order of the polis is supremely impor- 
tant, the battle between philosophy and 
sophistry for the souls of men, and par- 
ticularly for the younger generation, is 
perennial. If there is to be a sound social 
order, youth must be taught to believe in 
and abide by normative principles of ven- 
eration of God, and of self-restraint in 
worldly pursuits. They must learn to so 
love justice that even when life itself is at 
stake, like Socrates they will not sacrifice 
it to any temporal self-interest. True phi- 
losophy in the soul results in a sound social 
order, with moral leadership and disci- 
plined obedience to public laws, with a 
sense of civic solidarity and spiritual kin- 
ship between all citizens, and with justice 
and liberty for all. 

In the struggle between philosophy and 
sophistry, Voegelin observed, “the resis- 
tance [of philosophy] depends for its suc- 
cess on a precise understanding of the 
enemy, and Plato indeed analyses the vari- 
ous aspects of sophistic corruption with 


care.” (p. 71). The dictum that “society 
is man written large” applies to the ex- 
istential corrupt Greek society, “the great 


beast itself,” (p. 81). “The Sophist 
[Thrasymachus] proclaims his disease as 
the measure of human and social order.” 
(p. 71). The power-hungry pharisaical 
politician, with his external respectability 
and inner moral corruption, mistakenly be- 
lieves that conventional standards “apply 
to the divine substance of order in the 
soul.” (p. 57). Yet he is not nearly so 
dangerous to a well-ordered and just soci- 
ety as the sophist who presumes to be its 
law-giver. Socrates admits to Polus, the 
corrupted disciple of the Sophist Gorgias, 
that the majority of the “best” Athenians 
believe it is better to be a successful tyrant 
than to be good but powerless, that it is 
better to do evil than to suffer evil, and 
better to escape punishment for evils done 
than to suffer any punishment; in short, 
and ultimately, that it is better to murder 
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for injustice than be martyred for justice. 
Following the Socratic method through this 
chain of sophistical reasoning, in a dramat- 
ic scene Socrates exposes to all his listen- 
ers the essence of Callicles’ sophistry: “The 
advocate of nature [Callicles] is brought 
to realize that he is a murderer face to face 
with his victim. The situation is fascinat- 
ing for those among us who find ourselves 
in the Platonic position and who recognize 
in the men with whom we associate today 
the intellectual pimps for power who will 
connive in our murder tomorrow.” (p. 37). 
In brief, Callicles is to Socrates as Judas 
Iscariot and Pontius Pilate together were 
to Christ. The conniver in criminality who 
pursues a life of hedonistic pleasure or 
caters to the evil passions of the masses, 
merely illustrates the sickness and disorder 
in the soul which yields to the pressure 
of the surrounding corrupt society, and 
which sophistry defends as a good. 

It should be self-evident that the strug- 
gle against sophistry is still the chief con- 
cern of man in the twentieth century. Nor 
do we mean the mundane sophistry of the 
petty shyster lawyer, quack doctor, dil- 
letante artist, hypocritical politician, epi- 
curean playboy, and so on. These merely 
illustrate on the existential level the exces- 
sive value placed on “success,” “respect- 
ability,” “expediency,” “the pursuit of 
pleasures,” and so on, to those sick souls 
which follow the sophistical conclusion that 
“the successful wicked are happier than 
the honest poor.” (p. 80). It is on the level 
of life of what should be intellectual and 
moral philosophy that the struggle becomes 
truly significant. But here we are faced 
with a terrible irony: the very men who 
would have been designated sophists or 
“philodoxers” by Plato and Aristotle are 
today considered as philosophers. We are 
the heirs of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century rationalism and nineteenth century 
Positivism. The philodoxers whose theories 
dominated these centuries—Hobbes, Locke, 
Rousseau, Bentham, Marx and Comte— 


in one way or another preached an “in- 





verted philosophy of existence,” centered 
in the ancient sophistical conviction that 
“goodness and justice consist in the satis- 
faction of desires.” (p. 35). Hobbes would 
have agreed with Polus that each man 
would be a knave if he could, and also 
with Callicles’ definition of justice as 
“the rule of the stronger over the weaker.” 
Like Callicles, Bentham identified pleasure 
with virtue, and condemned self-denial as 
weakness. It would be a simple matter to 
correlate the fundamental assumptions and 
arguments of the ancient sophists with 
those of their modern counterparts, and 
to draw out the consequences to society. 
The modern disciples of ancient sophists 
are legion: jurists who make no distinction 
between de jure and de facto law, so- 
ciologists who confound normative and dis- 
cursive reason, and convert existential facts 
into categorical imperatives, politicians 
who operate concentration camps on the 





basis of mass production in murder. And 
then there is that vast army of the philo. 
sophically stillborn, with one leg in each 
camp, leaning either way, who don’t quite 
know how they feel about the struggle, 
and want to know first who will win before 
they commit themselves, or who, when they 
are not the victims of sophistry, face away 
from its horrible consequences. 

The social disorders of our century are 
not merely the result of intellectual confu- 
sion, although that is important; at bottom 
our worst catastrophes reveal a disorder 
in the souls of modern men. Voegelin’s 
analysis of the principles of order in Greek 
society transcends even Plato and Aristotle, 
because he writes from the vantage point 
of our era. Every discerning reader of 
Order and History will perceive its rich 
application to modern society, and will 
understand better how the order of history 
is determined by true philosophy. 





Blues in Chicago 


In a little club 

In Chicago 

At two 

Someone says, 
“Play the blues.” 


A melody on piano 


Is picked up by a trumpet 
While a bassist bemused 


Nods his head 
To the beat. 


People listen and drink: 
A marine and a beer, 


A blonde and a gin, 
A professor 


And scotch-on-the-rocks. 


Sounds distinct 
Are combined 


To produce the blues 


In Chicago 
At two. 


JOHN REECE DRING 
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RECENT BOOKS 





Inhibition and Innocence 


JACK JONES 


The Contenders, by John Wain. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958. 


Afternoon of an Author, uncollected 
stories by F. Scott Fitzgerald, Arthur 
Mizener, ed., New York: Scribner’s, 
1958. 


THRouGHOUT JoHN WAIN’S new novel, 
The Contenders, there runs an odd refrain: 
the birthplace of the protagonists is always 
“the town I musn’t name.” At first the re- 
frain seems only tasteless and mildly ir- 
ritating, but one gradually begins to feel 
a deeper though involuntary meaning. In 
this tale of rivalry among three young 
men of the Welfare State, their ambitions 
—even their characters—are those of con- 
vention, not of desire, and what might be 
their real concerns are buried so deeply 
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that they never get dug up or even 
“named.” 

The absence of this dimension, also that 
of serious writing, prevents this novel from 
being more than light entertainment but 
on this level there are some good things. 
Mr. Wain writes clearly and swiftly. The 
competition begins in school with “Bloater- 
baiting”—Bloater being a tyrannical mas- 
ter (and also, no doubt, “the Establish- 
ment”) emotionally indifferent to the boys, 
wrapped up “in some intricate figure that 
left him no energy to spare in saving lives.” 
Robert, the artist-to-be, torments the Bloat- 
er with his imaginative flair (quotations 
from non-existent sources); Ned, the fu- 
ture executive, with cold organizational ef- 
ficiency (he actually puts together a class 
textbook upon the subject) while fat Joe— 
the ordinary joe—looks on passively and 
admiringly. Robert and Ned _half-relish, 
half-hate each other’s mode of talent. When 
Ned leaves school to start a pottery factory, 
Robert serves for a while as “chief genius” 
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but soon quarrels with Ned’s hack designer 
and leaves in disgust for the bohemian 
quarter of London. Ned later, in a display 
of one-upmanship, follows him to offer fi- 
nancial aid which by this time Robert 
badly needs. In anxiety over this coup, 
however, Robert hysterically squanders all 
of Ned’s money in an expensive restaurant. 

The war intervenes; after it Ned has be- 
come a big-time manufacturer, and Robert 
is apparently a complete failure, down-and- 
out, starving but still refusing Ned’s help. 
Suddenly Robert’s paintings are successful 
and he shoots upward. It is Ned’s turn 
to make a scene in an expensive restaurant 
(to the Englishman, no doubt the acme of 
embarrassment.) “The bad times had 
started,” Joe (the narrator) remarks. “The 
one big shot among us was the one big 
shot no longer.” Robert tightens the screws 
on Ned further by obtaining Myra, a lovely 
Mayfair fashion model, “the publicly ac- 
cepted emblem of success . . . I thought, 


as I watched her, that she probably had 
little gold stars for nipples. She laughed 
daintily, the sort of laugh a budgerigar 
would give if it could laugh.” But Ned 


gets to work, “with his money-man’s tone 
of directness and cackle-cutting,” and soon 
pries Myra away from Robert. “She wor- 
ships power and is ready to love anyone 
who embodies it.” At first hamstrung, 
Robert pulls himself together and goes to 
Italy where he finds Pepina, an au naturel 
girl, “real in all the ways Myra was artifi- 
cial . . . take one vertebrate mammal, and 
don’t spoil it.” To savor his victory, Ned 
had arranged a second wedding for Myra 
and himself—at which Robert appears dis- 
concertingly with Pepina. But unable to 
convince himself that he had won, Robert 
abandons Pepina and pursues Ned and 
Myra to Paris. Joe then takes over Pepina. 
“Let them get on with it,” he thinks, “with 
their endless search for an emblem of their 
own importance.” 

There are, however, inconsistencies of 
tone and characterization which prevent 
The Contenders from achieving the Wode- 


housian unity of comic effect. For the kind 
of animal faith which is the essence of the 
comic, Mr. Wain knows a trifle too much 
and he is not sure what there is that he 
believes. By his ending Mr. Wain indicates 
that the contenders exhaust and defeat 
themselves, and the meek inherit the earth, 
This is a perfectly acceptable theme, to be 
sure (as old as the Gospels, and as recent 
as the writings of Boris Pasternak) but 
on the level of The Contenders it belongs 
to popular fiction. (Even for this the end- 
ing is a little crude: “ “Where are we go- 
ing?’ said Pepina, in English. And in Eng. 
lish I said ‘Home.’”) The artistic possi- 
bilities dormant in the material are hardly 
touched—the vision is averted whenever 
they are approached, Throughout the novel 
there are sometimes surprising—and hardly 
comic—outbursts of hostility upon the 
part of the characters toward the parents 
who are always either dead or useless, and 
it is clear that these spring from the deeper 
layer of feeling. (Ned “reigned over a 
bunch of down-trodden female relatives, 
including his old mum,” while as for 
Robert’s mum, deserted early by his father: 
“Don’t ask me if she died of a broken 
heart or anything. For all I know she died 
of joy at seeing the back of her husband. 
There are plenty of ways people can die. 
. .. Don’t ask me why there was never any 
money.”) Art, however, has to ask some 
of these questions. The Contenders does 
not do so, and the comedy is disturbed 
by the knowledge that they exist. “But 
at the mention of the town I musn’t name, 
Robert suddenly fell silent. ‘It’s impossi- 
ble,’ he said, and when I tried to get him 
to explain he just shook his head.” 


The songs of experience are sometimes 
badly inhibited by the experience. In a 
certain sense the problem of experience 
is always to recover something of the qual- 
ity of innocence. It may be partly the rec- 
ognition of this problem which accounts 
for the Fitzgerald revival, which began in 
the middle forties and is still alive in this 
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fascinating collection of the outstanding 
Fitzgerald remnants, supplementing and 
completing the earlier one edited by 
Edmund Wilson (The Crack-Up). This 
new book is invaluable for the appreciation 
of Fitzgerald, especially for the final phase 
where he began to speak with “the author- 
ity of failure,” and some of the selections 
are also of literary merit in their own 
right. There is an introduction by Arthur 
Mizener, who also wrote the biography, The 
Far Side of Paradise, and he furnishes 
each of the twenty stories and essays with 
a “headnote.” These are informative, some- 
times excessively so. From a culinary point 
of view, it is doubtful if the “explication” 
should precede (or even accompany) the 
fact or work of art itself. Even when— 
or rather, especially when—it is good. And 
Mr. Mizener’s comment upon “The Cabi- 
net-Maker,” for example, is very good in- 
deed. 

The anthology is not all “afternoon”— 
it is divided into four parts, one from each 
Fitzgerald “period.” Roughly, these were 
the adolescent-college experience, or the 
stories of innocence; success; disillusion; 
and then the “crack-up,” which Fitzgerald 
reported with an almost medical objectivity 
(and of course much more than that) in 
his notorious Esquire series. His life, as 
a whole, and in its parts, is touching and 
tragic in a way that nearly all contemporary 
fiction, including The Contenders, is not. 
For with Fitzgerald the deepest losses are 
named precisely and unflinchingly, as well 
as what happened to him therefor. There 
can be no tragedy unless the hope also 
goes down to bedrock, as it did with him. 

In Fitzgerald this total—that is to say, 
“childish’—hope retained a “magical 
glory.” Although this was immanent, as 
with nearly everyone at first, in girls, fame, 
money, etc., with Fitzgerald it had also the 
independent Ariel-like creative force. It is 
perhaps Fitzgerald who, far more than 
Henry James, comes closest in essence to 
Proust: the theme of both was “the loss 
of those illusions which give such color 
to the world as you don’t care if they are 
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true or false.” (In Hemingway’s case, it 
might be noted in passing, the illusion 
took the form of a belief in physical rather 
than emotional omnipotence.) The truth of 
illusion is that so long as it “works” it is 
true. But the time came for Fitzgerald when 
it didn’t work any more. The magic which, 
as Proust also saw, is a quality of the 
observer rather than the observed, faded— 
and as “the author” comments in one of 
Fitzgerald’s Esquire essays, “You adjust 
yourself and become a little crazy. Part 
of you gets dead.” Though once Fitzgerald’s 
heroines, he sadly recalls, “were all so 
warm and full of promise” now “who could 
care what happened to the girl, when 
the sawdust was obviously leaking out of 
her?” The Fitzgeraldian Zeitgeist collapsed. 
Zelda went crazy (all the way) and Scott 
took to drink. He spent the rest of his life 











trying to come to terms with disillusion, 
“But even though he now knew at first hand 
what came next, he did not think he could 
go on from there.” Fitzgerald did, however, 
manage to go on and in the year before 
he died was trying to accomplish a new 
major work, which might have begun his 
“fifth period.” 

A new period is what the contemporary 
novel and novelist badly need—the surviv- 
ing practitioners of the twenties and thirties 
having also fallen upon many evil days 
(and most of the “young angries” and 
“beats” are not even aware that there were 
better days.) This impotence of contem- 
porary art is related, of course, to the 
Zeitgeist—to the increasing listlessness of 
the Western ideology, which no longer 
believes in its formulas or in their ability 
to solve the totalitarian enigma. 
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Rabelais 


WILLIAM MCCANN 


Doctor Rabelais, by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1957. 


Two IMPORTANT AMERICAN writers, Albert 
Jay Nock and John Jay Chapman, had in 
common with the author of this rousing 
critical essay on Francois Rabelais the 
prickly obstinacy, the eccentric genius, and 
the confident learning that are in such 
short supply, unfortunately, in both British 
and American intellectual life today. It is 
curious that the works of Rabelais had a 
similarly abrasive effect on all three men. 
This effect was cogently expressed in a let- 
ter of Chapman’s to his wife in which he 
said, “This Rabelais will burst me open. I 
shall be left like a broken vessel behind him 
and not care—it was only to meet this that 
I was born. He seems physically to fill the 
room, to stretch his arms out through the 
windows. I go wading in Rabelais bored to 
death, wondering why his volume comes 
down to posterity, disgusted, and then sud- 
denly there grins from some farrago of 
learned nonsense and obscenity a humor so 
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profound, a mockery so wholesome, so far 
reaching, so vital, so beyond books, the 
human thing that never gets into books, 
that I seem to be in the clutches of the 
greater myself.” 

D. B. Wyndham Lewis’ surrender to 
Rabelais is appreciably more conditional 
and grudging than Chapman’s, and Lewis 
strikes us now and again in the volume as 
a man who, in Rabelais’ words, “would 
make three bites of a cherry.” But Lewis 
still “would rather be run aground by 
[Rabelais], still laughing, than be brought 
to strange ports by some of his soberer con- 
temporaries.” | 

With a modesty that quickly and happily 
deserts him, Lewis pictures himself in his 
book’s introduction as an “amateur with no 
pretensions to scholarship” who wants to be 
pardoned for adding “to the pile of paper 
already heaped on Rabelais’ cenotaph.” 
Coming from the author of the admirable 
volume Francois Villon (1928), this in 
itself is a gratuitous and Rabelaisian pro- 
testation. But it is a substantial truth, with 
which Lewis is amply familiar, that in un- 
dertaking a work about a giant such as 
Rabelais, or Montaigne or Pascal, the critic 
is likely to reveal more of himself than of 
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his subject. In the case of a writer as lively, 
opinionated, and solidly informed as Lewis, 
this is not a cause for regret, though it 
must be observed that his intermittent imi- 
tations of Rabelais’ style adds little to the 
clarity of his prose. 

For “a sick and agitated world crouching 
at present under the shadow of total anni- 
hilation” Lewis heartily recommends, as 
a working philosophy, Rabelais’ Panta- 
gruelism—‘“a_ certain Jollity of Mind, 
pickled in the scorn of Fortune.” It may 
seem to many of us indeed that this is the 
only conceivable work-a-day philosophy left 
for us. The author’s references to our own 
discontents differ not greatly from his ap- 
praisal of Rabelais’ age, which he describes 
as “a tumultuous and, in comparison with 
the Middle Ages, a mentally unbalanced 
one, perfidious, ostentatious, arrogant, avid 
of license, malignant, essentially greedy, 
gross and violent.” And Rabelais himself is 
frequently characterized in terms no more 
flattering. 


Trying for a balanced critical estimate, 
Lewis alternates between delight in Rabe. 
lais’ magnificence as a writer and distress 
over his tawdriness, or worse, as a man and 
cleric. Critics have experienced a similar 
difficulty in dealing with Rousseau, say, or 
James Boswell, reproachable men who man- 
aged to do brilliant work. In his exuber. 
ant efforts to bridge the unbridgeable 
Lewis is forced to stretch himself on occa- 
sion nearly to the breaking-point. “As for 
his obscenities, I have already ventured to 
suggest that by and large and relatively 
they are as devoid of moral obliquity and 
harm as a manure heap swept by breezes 
on a farm. Compared with sly immoralists 
like Sterne and Anatole France or a cor- 
rupter of youth like Andre Gide, Dr. 
Rabelais is a monument of probity.” True! 
And Rabelais would have loved “by and 


large and relatively . . . a monument of 


probity.” Do we not hear the faint, far-off 
echo of mocking laughter? 
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The Faith as It Was Given Them 
by the kf athers 


ROBERT Y. DRAKE, JR. 


Southern Writers in the Modern 
World, by Donald Davidson. Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1958. 


THIS SLENDER VOLUME comprises the first 
series of Eugenia Dorothy Blount Lamar 
Memorial Lectures, which were delivered 
by Mr. Davidson at Mercer University in 
Macon, Georgia, in the fall of 1957. In her 
bequest setting up the lecture fund, Mrs. 
Lamar, for many years a pillar of the 
Macon community, stipulated that the lec- 
tures should be “of the very highest type 
of scholarship which will aid in the per- 
manent preservation of the values of 
Southern culture, history, and literature.” 
And it is for this reason, if for no other, 
that the choice of Mr. Davidson as the in- 
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augural lecturer was an especially happy 
one. For Mr. Davidson, more than any of 
the Southern critics, has been concerned 
with the totality of Southern life, that com- 
plex of politics, economics, and arts which 
may be said to constitute the culture of the 
South. 

In this series of three lectures, Mr. 
Davidson addresses himself to the task—by 
no means a simple one—of defining the 
role of the Southern writer in the modern 
world, the world which so often seems in- 
different, if not downright hostile, to art in 
any form. And he quite properly is con- 
cerned foremost with the particular context 
of the Vanderbilt writers, of whom he is 
one. The first lecture, “The Thankless 
Muse and Her Fugitive Poets,” is devoted 
to an historical and critical account of the 
Vanderbilt Fugitive Poets, who constituted 
the real vanguard of the great Southern 
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Literary Renaissance of the twentieth cen- 
tury. That group, which, in addition to Mr. 
Davidson, included such subsequently dis- 
tinguished literary persons as John Crowe 
Ransom, Allen Tate, and Robert Penn War- 
ren, was a loosely joined group of Vander- 
bilt faculty and students whose common 
interest was poetry and whose magazine, 
The Fugitive, published from 1922 to 1925, 
brought their work to the attention of the 
whole literary world. 

There has been much written of late 
about the reasons for the flowering of this 
group of poets at that particular time and 
place. But Mr. Davidson quite wisely con- 
fines himself here to only a few observa- 
tions on that delicate question. For one 
thing, all the Fugitive Poets had something 
in common, several extremely important 
common attachments—or perhaps I| should 
more properly say commitments. “Our 
great good fortune was that we shared 
pretty much the same assumptions about 
society, about man, nature, and God.” And 
they were all attached to Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and to the city of Nashville. But 
then why did not such groups spring up in 
other, perhaps more favored Southern uni- 
versities and cities? Mr. Davidson can see 
no reason why not “if, granting ability and 
interest, the poets of such Southern centers 
had applied themselves to the art of poetry 
as exclusively as we did for a long while at 
Nashville.” 

And in these few observations Mr. 
Davidson perhaps implies more than he 
says; for the inference which I make from 
his remarks is that the Fugitives had not 
only the attachment, the something to write 
about, but they had the passionate zeal for 
the form which makes that something in- 
telligible, that form which turns the raw 
material of experience, finally, into art. 
This inference is supported, I think, by 
Mr. Davidson’s statement that the Fugitive 
Poets held that “the great tradition of 
poetry from Homer on down clearly es- 
tablished the formal element as indispen- 
sable.” And in a day when experimental- 
ism in all the arts was rampant, the Fugi- 


tives believed that “mastery of traditional 
forms was a prerequisite to valid experi- 
mentalism.” And this form, which is so es- 
sential, itself requires “the support of a 
tradition based upon a generally diffused 
belief”; or, as Allen Tate puts it, “the form 
requires the myth.” There were thus both 
form and matter, both indispensable to the 
artist and both conspicuously available to 
the Fugitive Poets. 

The second lecture in the series, “Coun- 
terattack, 1930-1940: The South Against 
Leviathan,” seems to take up where the first 
leaves off. It is principally concerned with 
the Agrarian Movement, which followed 
the Fugitive “period” by a few years. Its 
formal apologetics, so cogently developed 
by the “Twelve Southerners” in I'll Take 
My Stand (1930), came more and more to 
absorb the energies of Davidson, Ransom, 
Tate, and Warren. And Mr. Davidson very 
graciously calls as further witnesses to the 
truth of the Agrarian Movement such names 
as Andrew Lytle, Stark Young, John 
Donald Wade, Frank Lawrence Owsley, 
and H. C. Nixon—men distinguished in a 
variety of scholarly and artistic fields and 
yet all sharing the common allegiance of 
Agrarianism. The Agrarians were con- 
cerned first with advancing a formal de- 
fense of the Southern tradition of agrari- 
anism against the Northern industrialism. 
But the Agrarian Movement was not con- 
cerned only with a defensive “Southern” 
campaign; it was also fighting offensively 
in “the cause of civilized society, as we 
have known it in the Western World, 
against the new barbarism of science and 
technology controlled by the modern power 
state. In this sense the cause of the South 
was and is the cause of Western civiliza- 
tion.” This may be strong medicine for 
those who are accustomed to write the 
South off as “illiterate” or “backward,” 
but it is possible that recent events—both 
domestic and foreign—have contrived to 
give more weight to this pronouncement 
than it would have carried thirty years ago. 

The third and final lecture in the series 
is entitled “The Southern Writer and the 
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Modern University,” and one is at first 
tempted to wonder exactly why a rather 
“specialized” literary topic is included in 
a series in which the first principles of 
“Southernism,” both in politics and in art, 
are so forcefully argued. But on more 
deliberate reflection, we feel that the topic 
is altogether appropriate, now that the 
“first principles” are established. For the 
dilemma which confronts any honest young 
writer in the South today is how he may 
acquire the discipline and the form, the 
technical proficiency which his art de- 
mands, without having to renounce his 
traditional attachment and commitment in 
favor of some highly “efficient” but de- 
racinated authors’ work-shop or writers’ 
conference. It might come as a surprise to 
some people that a teacher of “creative 
writing” such as Mr. Davidson should 
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seem to advocate so little of the academic 
for young writers, but it should be obvious 
from his position in other matters that he 
would favor as little interference and im- 
posed order in the arts as elsewhere. For 
Mr. Davidson, the university is the closest 
thing a modern writer has to the medieval 
patron, whether noble or clerical; and as 
such it may be for the writer a necessary 
evil. But he implies more than once that, 
though rhetoric can be taught as the 
noblest art, the wind still bloweth where it 
listeth in the matter of genius. Certainly, 
the Fugitive Group was not “planned”; it 
just “happened.” And such diverse South- 
ern novelists and poets as William Faulk- 
ner, John Gould Fletcher, Thomas Wolfe, 
and Jesse Stuart are far from the academic, 
though in some cases having received con- 
siderable formal education. Perhaps what 
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the university has done—and should con- 
tinue to do—for the modern Southern 
writer is to help him channel his native 
energies so as to be most effective; it has 
seldom dared to direct those energies. 

At the conclusion of the second lecture 
Mr. Davidson quotes an inscription which 
he found on a Confederate monument near 
Rome, Georgia. It begins thus: “This mon- 
ument is a testimony of the present to the 
future that these were they who kept the 
faith as it was given them by the fathers.” 
And, if I may be so bold, it seems to me 
that Mr. Davidson has in some measure 
pronounced his own eulogy here. His whole 


career, as a teacher, as a poet, and as an 
apologist, has been centered around dis. 
covering and holding fast that which is 
good in Southern life and art, not from any 
“genteel” or antiquarian motives, but so 
that it may be transmitted as a goodly 
heritage of vital grace and manner to 
future generations. And though he has 
sometimes been excelled in the particular 
artistic disciplines by other Southern men 
of letters, none of them has written so 
lucidly and so eloquently as he on what the 
Southern tradition really is—in art and in 
life. He has, it seems to me, in every way, 
kept the faith given him by the fathers. 
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To Live with Older Brothers 


To live with older brothers 

meant winning the fight with fears: 

big dark, big boys, and snakes. 

By night we named the stars; 

by time of the telescope 

thoughts were raised to galaxies, 

eyes to the lips of praise— 

not of earth— 

no need to dread a fate 

of being lost in woods where hairy paws 
reached out. 

Trained to box, we grew in our brothers’ 
shadow; 

only gangs dared move against us, 

rob us of berries 

in the meadow; 

the plunder spilled when we, too, 
grew taller 

as brothers emerged from the fattest 
bushes, 

And when we heard hissing 


and slithering near us in the grasses, 

we jumped, and laughed when brave hands 
held the squirmer; 

we learned that few of his family were 
foes; 

life was broader, our journey warmer. 


To live with older brothers 

meant fighting fear and doubt. 

Half wakened in the large, shared bed, 

eavesdropping, and feeling guilt, 

we leaned an ear against drawn covers. 

We found the joy of being bad, 

learned of bad girls till we, too, felt naked. 

The strange words spoken were words 
erased, 

at our mothers’ orders, from whitewashed 
fences; 

we were pinned to walls; 

mourning our ruined heroes, 

we shared a cell with villains, 

and could not be freed. 
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Choose You This Day 


BASIL A. SMITH 


Communism and Christianity, by Mar- 
tin C. D’Arcy. New York: Devin-Adair, 
1958. 


AS LONG AGO AS 1937, in a composite vol- 
ume entitled Christianity and Communism, 
Father Martin D’Arcy figured as the 
Roman Catholic contributor amongst a 
group of writers whose articles had first 
appeared in the pages of The Spectator. 
There, in the short space available, he gave 
his reasons for holding that the Marxist 
doctrine “is a damnable one, appealing as 
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it does to the vivid discontents of the simple 
and the poor in order to rob them of 
Christianity, of their God and their human 
dignity”. Yet, he added, “seldom in history 
has a more childish philosophy held the 
attention of man.” Some twenty years later 
Father D’Arcy has given the same subject 
more developed and formal treatment in 
his book Communism and Christianity, 
first issued in England as a Penguin Spe- 
cial and now presented in its American 
edition of 242 pages. At a time when the 
Marxist ideology has swept Eastern Europe 
and the vast populations of Asia into its 
net, when it threatens Africa and is meet- 
ing but half-hearted resistance in some 
parts of the West, it is a matter of urgency 
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for free men who are still capable of 
thought to have in their hands such a suc- 
cinct and perceptive statement of what the 
issues are. 

Father D’Arcy’s Jesuit training is seen 
at its academic best in the scrupulous care 
with which he begins by examining dia- 
lectical materialism as Marx and Engels 
themselves expounded it. He seeks also to 
be fair to Lenin, faced as he was with the 
1917 revolution as a political problem for 
Russia rather than with an economic thesis 
for the world in general. Only then does 
the author proceed to expose the predica- 
ment of “double-think” into which Com- 
munism as a doctrine is inevitably landed. 

How, for instance, can a theory which 
claims to be a scientific prediction concern- 
ing the inevitable emergence of the classless 
society find room for the fervent spirit of a 
devoted crusade? Human motives and en- 
deavors are the vital stuff of history for 
Communists as for everyone else, but their 
dogma requires them to force the intract- 
able facts into the clumsy framework of 
canonical materialism. “Matter is in move- 
ment and new qualities emerge in the dia- 
lectical process. But this only covers a 
mystery with words and prevents the Marx- 
ist from tackling the problem fairly and 
squarely.”” And by what rational sequence 
are we to suppose that the age-long process 
of strife and class-hatred will one day blos- 
som into an era of flat, unending content- 
ment for all? Even if colossal State tyranny 
of the sort established by Stalin should 
show signs of withering away into a final 
phase of natural brotherhood, what are we 
to say of the fate of those suffering ages 
which perished before the Millennium could 
arrive? One of the most telling things in 
this book is the pathos with which Father 
D’Arcy indicates the depth of our true hu- 
man need as it presents itself in “the sad 
epitaphs on the tombs of children, the 
lamentations over misfortune, the cries 
against injustice, the hard lot of the slave 
and laborer, the inconstancy of love, the 
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crying of children in the night with no 
language but a cry.” That is why atheistic 
materialism, offering some future genera- 
tion an earthy paradise and nothing more, 
cannot hope ever to satisfy the eternal long- 
ings of man. 

The distinguished level to which the au- 
thor can raise this discussion makes it the 
more disappointing to feel that in places he 
shows a very limited sympathy for Chris- 
tian thought and work outside that of his 
own communion. The theological views of 
Tillich, Macmurray and Niebuhr are sub- 
jected to a critical scrutiny which, very 
pertinently, calls in question their claim to 
reflect the orthodox Gospel of Christ. But 
are these the only—or, indeed, the most sig- 
nificant — representatives of a Christian 
response to Communism which does not 
draw its authority from Papal encyclicals? 
Let the Dean of Canterbury speak for him- 
self. Typical Anglicans, facing the chal- 
lenge of modern industrial life, have neith- 
er “fought shy of the ‘folly of the Cross’ ” 
nor disregarded the supernatural “perspec- 
tive in which the welfare of human society 
must be regarded.” Following upon the 
work of Maurice, Christian Socialism, as 
preached by Scott Holland, Charles Gore 
and William Temple, was certainly not the 
expression of a lopsided theology. Such 
men, though they paved the way for a Wel- 
fare State only in part Christian, are in 
themselves evidence enough to refute the 
suggestion that whoever finds economic 
implications in the teaching of the Bible 
must be insensitive to the Catholic vision 
of the “Kingdom not of this world”. They 
would, however, have felt that a terrible 
judgment of God might well be visited up- 
on any Church which, till recently, has 
acted as though the promotion of personal 
pieties and isolated acts of charity were a 
sufficient discharge of its mission to the 
victims of large-scale injustice. The fact 
that men like Koestler and Gide once went 
over to Communism and came back disillu- 
sioned ought to have, for Christians, rather 





more prophetic significance than that of an 
incident to be pardoned because it oc- 
curred (as Father D’Arcy notes) “in the 
period between the October Revolution and 
the Stalin-Hitler Pact”. Surely, we should 
be looking outside Europe and ask who are 
going over now—and why? 

That, however, is a question of emphasis 
and sr Christians of all persuasions 
will readily agree that the heart of the 
matter is well put in a book of which a 
notable passage reminds us that: “A pris- 
oner of the Gestapo or the Politburo... 


can, until his manhood and freedom are 
destroyed, refuse to tell lies about his 
friends and betray his country. In so doing 
he is holding to an absolute standard 
of truth and loyalty. This power comes 
from his being a person, one who is able to 
determine himself and have responsibility 
and liberty of thought and action, and this 
is the same as saying that person is spirit 
as well as matter, and has his ultimate des- 
tiny in a world where spiritual perfection, 
the perfection, that is, of knowledge and 
love, can be attained.” 
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The Ballad of Aloysius Gonzaga 
(After Butler’s Life) 


His father hoped he’d go to war 
And when the Saint was only four 
From his storehouse the Marquis 
Brought him small artillery. 


And at five like any soldier 
He bore a pike across his shoulder 
And showed that he was not afraid 
By firing guns in a parade. 


But when he learned the soldier talk 
He gave his teachers quite a shock. 
He suffered agonies it seemed 

When they rumored he blasphemed. 


From his infancy each day 

Aloysius liked to pray 

And on his knees (without a cushion) 
Said the office with devotion. 


He passed up an investiture 

From the hand of the emperor 

And (so writes Robert Bellarmine) 
Never did a mortal sin. 


In Florence at the age of nine 

His chastity began to shine: 

He wouldn’t look at girls he’d meet 
And never even bared his feet. 


His stomach was not very good; 

He couldn’t eat the things he should. 
He stayed at home as per the edicts 
Of the African ascetics. 


He spent his days in reading curious 
Stories of the Saints by Surius, 

And also read about this season 

Of Jesuit labors with the heathen. 


He started in the summer slowly 
Teaching boys of Castiglione— 
In the winter stayed in churches 
And lashed himself with whip and- 


scourges. 


Awake at midnight in his room 
He knelt upon the floor of stone: 
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Three days a week on bread and water 
And no heat in the bitter weather. 


Extraordinary circumspection 

As he prayed without distraction 
Led some others at the court 

To think he was some kind of sport. 


He hoped to be a Jesuit 

Which put his father in a fit 

(Who thought there was some large 
dissembling 

To make him sacrifice his gambling). 


He sent him on a tour of kings, 
But Aloysius hated things 

And forced his father to decide 
Just before the father died: 


St. Aloysius in his teens 

Became a Jesuit of means; 

He was afraid of being proud 
And worked as meanly as allowed. 


He found a room above the stair 
Furnished with a bed, a chair, 
A stool on which to set a book, 
A single window in the roof. 


He liked to meditate upon 

The attributes of Three-in-One: 
And when he seemed about to see 
He fell into an ecstasy. 


In a hospice of their own 

Jesuits fought the plague in Rome; 
On Aloysius’ meek request 

He washed the sick and made their beds. 


He caught the fever and with joy 
The saint prepared himself to die. 
He was impatient for his call 

And prayed propped up against the wall. 


A dream he had, made him insist he 
Would not live through Corpus Christi. 
To be sure he died in June, 

At twenty three, though not too soon. 


JOHN LOGAN 





CORRESPONDENCE 





Not Crowded, Not Lonely 


“Goop Jos,” I THOUGHT, smoothing the 
cover and contents of the latest MopERN 
AcE (Summer, 1958). “Kirk is finding the 
writers, free men all. They use words for 
fuel too long deficient in this shivering 
world from which decent and civilized 
drapery has been torn.” 

Now I do not believe that Dr. Kirk 
would do deliberately what seems to be the 
neatest trick of any year: to make of this 
issue a symbol of an ancient dilemma. It 
took some time for me to identify the ques- 
tion which is only a suggestion, Rather 
puzzled, and yet certain that somewhere in 
the issue there was a curious conflict, I 
went back over the ground once more, it- 
self a pleasant search. I riffled the pages 
again, this time from back to front. Final- 
ly, or so I believe, I found the key. It was 
in the last line, on the last page, where a 
letter was signed “A Reader”. It was a fine 
letter, — literate, orderly, informed, and 
also angry. “A Reader” had recognized 
and assembled a good many fractions, 
parts of a complicated puzzle. In part his 
fragments resembled garbage, in part shav- 
ings from timber once unafraid of any 
storm. Finally, however, apparently shocked 
by his reckless honesty, he retreated into 
anonymity. “Let’s you and him fight,” 
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he seemed to say. Well, all of us have 
thrown spitballs at authority on occasion 
and then quickly turned accusing eyes 
elsewhere. 

So I left “A Reader”, and returned once 
more to the front. In the MopErN AGE edi- 
torial’s first sentence, — and I find this 
neither tragic nor comic, but simply inter- 
esting — there is a quotation from Roy 
Campbell. Roy Campbell had said, and 
loudly: “A body that cannot react is a 
corpse.” Now one of these lines, the first 
line or the last line, is in error. There is an 
alpha, and also omega. Between one head 
and one tail lies the body, soul enclosed, of 
this generation and of the race. Toward 
some remotest Thule travel we all, some 
erect, some crouching and some supine. 
But only one stance is suited to sounding 
trumpets when nations drowse. The tat- 
tered flag of conservatism is not retrieved 
by command, but by volunteers. It is no 
man’s privilege to examine or order the 
honor of another. Where the secret police 
have been seen approaching, or what 
passes for team-spirit is chiefly product of 
fear, the flesh can reflect only attitudes 
which arise within each of us. Choice, pe- 
culiar to man, includes swimming against 
the stream of unthinking water, as well as 
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joining the water. And if there are tail- 
guns ahead and others are riding our tails, 
choice here is also personal. No one can 
say with confidence what he could do if 
men with flannel mouths, wearing the grey 
of defeat, were observing him with specu- 
lative eyes. God may hate cowards and love 
fools, but men lack both That power and 
That understanding. We must, therefore, 
leave “A Reader” his choice, and thank 
him for the good letter. 

And, if thus far he is not degraded, for 
I do not mean to do so, he would know 
there is more than physical well being at 
stake. We must accept his estimate of the 
barbarism which supports him, though this 
may not be his greatest agony. An agony 
it must be to move daily in forced civility, 
forced acquiescence, his grateful head 
bowed while his eyes burn with rejection 
and his pen writes to us, though shielded. 
He has acquired loneliness, without ac- 
cepting it. Nor should his participation, 
while not yet encouraged to the point of 
membership be labeled otherwise than ad- 
mirable. There are many things, in this 
life, which are difficult. Nonetheless there 
are other and quite ancient breastplates to 
lessen his solitary discomfort. He might 
discover, by the simple act of signing his 
name, the soaring spirit so released. He is, 
in fact, already one of us. His letter proves 
that. Public defense of an honorable cause 
which is neither understood nor admired 
by the company one keeps is an elixir of 
new life. Lonely sentinels need not be soli- 
tary, nor alone. For, as I have pointed out, 
in this single issue of MopERN AGE there 
is much hope and much explanation. In- 
deed, in the list of editorial advisers, as 
well as the splendid essays which are alike 
only in their excellence, and even in the 
thousands as yet too few who read these 
pages are many friends. And for hardly 
any, one believes, need “A Reader’ feel 
apologetic. And finally, ranged in the back- 
ground of MopERN AGE and those who ad- 
mire it, are some of the mightiest intellects 
of all the world’s history. Quite a few of 
them, then and now, have given thanks for 
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blessed peace which is the reward of those 
who have escaped to freedom. And one 
knows freedom, for freedom satisfies that 
most severe of our critics, ourselves alone. 
One may never be President, or president. 
The famous five of the United States Sen- 
ate stand as proof that ours is an honorable 
category. Indeed, their lives remind us 
chiefly of shame in other generations as 
well as our own, remembering who actually 
was elected. And because none of them be- 
came President, and because others of a 
lesser stature and in other fields did not 
achieve a financial presidency, we may 
conclude only that success of this type may 
be actual proof of failure. 

Nor is it enough to strike always the 
iconoclastic posture. So narrow a mind is 
quite properly regarded poorly in any or- 
ganization. In large clinics, no less than 
large corporations, the eccentric, whether 
genius or not, is too much trouble to get 
along with, too much trouble to be worth 
accepting his gifts so self-admired. The 
conservative mind is not addicted to mere 
tiresome disagreement, for the sake only of 
disagreement. It is a sorry thing to acquire 
only the title of disagreeable. This is nihil- 
ism, and quite properly perceived to be de- 
structive. Short of so miserable an exist- 
ence, which may be easily the sorry reward 
of one reluctant ever to disagree in matters 
of principle and ethical verity, there are 
less violent and more rewarding areas. To 
dwellers in these places will be granted re- 
spect, perhaps only grudging, but genuine. 
And even latent respect is better than un- 
blinking self-criticism to those few whose 
beliefs are older than yesterday and whose 
confidence is stronger than tomorrow. 
There is a wonderful glow available, to 
warm the flinching body of those as yet not 
ready to differ, in public. Conservatism 
needs, and will reward in grace unbought, 
recruits who are able to choose between 
frozen, unhappy silence and that unsancti- 
fied halter of total, hostile rejection. There 
is much ground between these two ex- 
tremes. Much of it is honorable ground. 

In small and local civic affairs may be 
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found truth which can be duplicated in 
the unspoiled minds of children. I wit- 
nessed, over many years, timid business 
men and their equally timorous brethren 
in the various professions. Almost all who 
have participated in municipal functions 
on a voluntary basis have met these ap- 
prehensive gentlemen, who fear to lose 
customers or clients. Now even if this 
bogey man were real, it would seem to me 
that such desertions would in fact be rein- 
forcement. Actually, in spite of the atmos- 
phere of timidity described, I have yet to 
see one business man fail, or one profes- 
sional man leave town because he had 
firmly and definitely identified himself 
with an honorable opinion. I am aware of 
terrible events which take place where 
docile men are driven by leaders heedless 
of the greater world about them. Not every 
man, said Goethe, can be a hero, but every 
man can be a man. Nonetheless, allowances 
must be made for the helpless but per- 
ceptive union members who seem actually 
to have no escape of the moment. The 
small merchant who faces arson or worse 
must be understood and encouraged, and 
not scorned. More trouble arises, however, 
with one as erudite as “A Reader”. Here 
is no earnest mechanic, laboring with 
hands alone. This one sees the trouble. He 
writes, and writes well about it. He may 
also, it must be hoped, arrive before long 
at that one final step forward, which I 
sense and believe he will make. Those who 
know should say so, but only if they so 
desire. This is their choice. We can only 
assure him that there is peace, and warmth 
and resurgence of humane reality, avail- 
able only to those who do say, and who 
alone decide. 

Among the unbalanced contradictions 
which make life on earth more frequently 
bewildering than satisfying, says Sperry, 
is the simultaneous development of nar- 
row skills and decline of communities 
(Willard Sperry, The Ethical Basis of 
Medical Practice, p. 19). An unhappy by- 
product of one’s rise to eminence in any 
special field is his increasing isolation ex- 


cept for those who share his central inter- 
est. The very fact of an increasing number 
of these skillful and lonely individuals is 
that they have a disintegrating effect upon 
society rather than its opposite. One who 
goes far in a special field is eventually un- 
able to share his major concerns with all 
sorts and conditions of men. In this special- 
ization, and in the dedication of modern 
men to a galloping compartmentation of 
knowledge, great scientific advances are 
possible. The real promise of tragedy seems 
not to come from science or mathematics, 
or those concepts which have served us 
well in these areas. Trouble begins when 
those immersed in the discipline of nuclear 
physics or mathematics fail to learn that 
other, and to them foreign devotions, are 
to others as sacred as their own. Loneli- 
ness, then, in a general way, is a product of 
activity developed in ignorance of other 
branches of learning. Nonetheless, the most 
deadly product which might be distilled 
from otherwise human beings would be a 
race or a generation of mathematicians di- 
vorced, for they would be ignorant, of any 
spiritual responsibilities or allegiances. 
Siphoned from their earliest years into 
tunnels where only material science is 
allowed or respected, they might well be in- 
human. The ultimate in such a civilization, 
savage in its ignorance, would be a sort of 
ape, learned in algebra, skilled in mathe- 
matics, and being godless, concerned only 
with products of the electronic brain and 
the slide rule. 

Acceptance of a solitary life, in which 
flames of spirit and imagination and antici- 
pation burn invisibly but not without pas- 
sion, is seen in many parts of the world. 
Edith Hamilton, for example, has sug- 
gested that in the far east there has for 
years been practiced a retreat to inner 
spiritual life in anticipation of release from 
the misery of earthly existence (Edith 
Hamilton, The Greek Way, pp. 28-29). In 
this way members of the human race have 
alienated themselves in the middle of that 
race and found a way to endure the intoler- 
able. Outside all may be delusion, while 
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truth alone comes from within. The same 
idea is seen in the writings of Miloscz 
(Czslaw Miloscz. The Captive Mind, pp. 
51-57). He describes Ketman, an ancient 
and oriental retreat within themselves by 
tortured people, which teaches that those 
possessing the truth must not expose their 
persons, their relatives, or their reputations 
to the blankness, folly, and perversity of 
some whom it has pleased God to place and 
maintain in charge, and also in error. 
When the mere fact of retreating within 
no longer suffices to protect, where even 
silence might pass for approval, there must 
be no hesitation. Not only must true opin- 
ions be denied, but there must even be 
resort to all manner of ruses in order to 
deceive adversaries. Those who practice 
Ketman make all protestations of faith 
which please them, their oppressors, per- 
form all of the rites recognized to be the 
most vain, falsify their own books, and 
exhaust all possible means of deceit. Thus 
they acquire multiple satisfactions and 
merits, for they have placed themselves 
and their relatives under cover, and they 
have not exposed their venerable faith to 
horrible contact with the infidel. Finally, 
they cheat the infidel, and have confirmed 
the infidel in his error, and imposed upon 
this bestial person the shame and misery 
that he deserves. 

It seems to me that the typical organi- 
zation-man, if he holds but is silent about 
ideas different from those which are cur- 
rently popular, is practicing Ketman. He 
makes all the protestations of faith that 
please the top man, performs all the rites 
one recognizes to be the most vain. He 
falsifies his books, He exhausts all possible 
means of deceit. Such an alienated indi- 
vidual may choose to remain anonymous, 
or worse, completely silent. “The Way- 
farer”, says Hamilton (p. 29) “sheltering 
for the night in an abandoned house and 
caring not to mend the roof to keep out 
rain, is no different from a people who live 
in such wretchedness that their one com- 
fort is so to reject or deny the importance 
of the facts of earthly life that they will not 
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try to better them.” Socrates, drinking 


hemlock in his prison, may have been the 
best example of one who saw that it no 
longer was possible for an Athenian to say 
what he wanted to say. Athens was in the 
throes of crushing defeat, and changes, and 
the government was scarcely respectable. 
There is a hemlock which will conceal one 
quite adequately in an unobserved area, in- 
offensive to the majority. This is a silence 
on all matters which might prove contro- 
versial. It is the silence which is observant 
and speculative, masked by seeming agree- 
ableness. Many of us use a form of Ket- 
man. Russell Kirk remarks, somewhere, 
that there are many areas on the earth to- 
day where it is not only unpopular to dis- 
agree, but positively dangerous. The 
growth and menace of loneliness, the in- 
creasing impossibility of finding common 
ground for discussion of anything except 
the weather, are penalties which result 
from an ever more limited specialization. 
Our narrow skills have robbed us of our 
contacts with others, and our need to con- 
form only multiplies this agony. Indeed, 
this is the very definition of loneliness. For 
all of us, except those few who have been 
granted divine awareness, there must be a 
spiritual life which resides outside visible 
facts. Things, as apart from the invisible 
world, are inadequate to give real meaning 
to our lives. We are coming to realize that 
it is possible to recoil from that world of 
outside fact and of mass unhappiness, and 
yet still move about quite like others. 

The immensity of forces bearing down 
on man must be placed into context in any 
discussion of a lonely life. In a simple 
world of smaller communities the anxieties 
of one are easily become the anxieties of 
all. Community gives to its members rein- 
forcement by the commonness of their un- 
derstanding. But we live in an age of atom- 
ized understanding. Ancient barriers of 
community behind which men could once 
retire in order to regroup their thoughts 
have either disappeared or been taken over 
by a distant and powerful bureaucracy. 
This bureaucracy may be that increasing 
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tyranny of the majority or usurpation by 
other forces or individuals not elected. Si- 
lence, enforced or suggested, may come 
from the welfare state no less than from 
corporate organizations. The problem of 
community has been nowhere better dis- 
cussed than by Nisbet (Robert A. Nisbet, 
Quest for Community, 1953). Synthetic 
people in a prowling world are shaken into 
particles, or become dusty with the powder 
of others. If they do cling together or are 
thrown together, they are uncertain know- 
ing that their affections may easily become 
unglued. This search for understanding, 
this loneliness, is more intense because they 
fear to speak, which is in a thousand ways 
the genesis of much of the anxiety of our 
times. Where there is no password, where 
no password is spoken, no one is free to 
proceed or to move about. 

In such journals as Mopern AGE, they 
may find communication and community. 
Believing that not all the world is estab- 
lished and organized because of the ana- 
tomical gyrations of its inhabitants, the 
conservative is reassured when he finds 
others equally convinced that all not good- 
ness is simply saccharine. This few, not all 
lonely, this minority which is happy, this 
conservative, understanding and patient 
faith may be, in spite of our discontents, 
the most rewarding and happy shelter 
available anywhere on earth today. 

And if time is rushing past us, there is 
comfort, which is not arrogance, in know- 
ledge and belief that this madness, too, 
will pass. And while the madness persists, 
we need not participate, not even if we 
have to employ Ketman. The conservative 
can be destroyed only by accepting, with- 
out shame, some portion of the shabby and 
dishonest rewards of the welfare state. If 
he is to maintain his integrity, if he is to 
find tranquillity in his innermost being, he 
may not participate in activities and con- 
descensions of which he cannot approve. In 
this attitude will come his victory, which 
he seeks for himself. And it is this victory 
alone which makes him unique and will 
give him peace of mind which aspirants to 
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tyranny are denied. “ A Reader” has begun 
that long journey home. May he show 
courage equal to his understanding. There 
are wells of strength, also, available to 
those who cherish man, the proven wisdom 
of man, and his Creator. 


—ROBERT J. NEEDLES, M.D. 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


THE ARTICLE BY George A. Lundberg, in 
the Summer issue of Mopern AGE, “Some 
Neglected Aspects of the ‘Minorities’ Prob- 
lem,” was a very interesting and informa- 
tive one. He is quite correct in pointing out 
that we value the freedom to associate with 
anyone we like for whatever reasons and 
that this right may come into conflict with 
certain claims of minorities. I have no 
quarrel with Mr. Lundberg’s sociological 
points. What I do find objectionable are 
the philosophical remarks he makes on the 
side, which seem to me to be extremely 
dangerous in their implications. 

Mr. Lundberg writes “I have no illusions 
about the nature of these rights or about 
any others, including the most ‘inalienable’. 
They come into existence by community 
consensus and continue to exist only as 
long as community consensus supports 
them.” This is the kind of philosophical 
remark I referred to. When Mr. Lundberg 
tells us how many people believe that a 
right is inalienable, that is a scientific state- 
ment. But with what statistics can we deter- 
mine whether a right is actually inalienable 
or not? When people speak of an inaliena- 
ble right, they mean that not even com- 
munities such as existed in Nazi Germany 
or exist in Communist Russia which violate 
such a right can actually destroy its valid- 
ity. The ‘inalienable’ right still stands in 
the same place in the moral order no matter 
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how many people ignore or violate it. Either 
there is such a thing as a moral order and 
corresponding inalienable rights, which I 
believe, or there is no such thing. In any 
case this is something which is outside the 
province of the social sciences, It is philo- 
sophical and a religious question, for it 
concerns itself with what ought to be done 
and not with what the consensus happens 
to be at any particular time. 

Mr. Lundberg is careful to make clear 
that he does not consider the right of free 
association to be inalienable. He just con- 
siders it to be his own personal prejudice, 
on a par with anyone else’s prejudices, an 
amiable sort of thing involving no question 
of right or wrong. But his amiability is 
gone when he is confronted by other dis- 
agreements, Let us look at the following 
statement: “I have no quarrels with any 
person who takes the opposite position; 
provided he does not pretend that his pref- 
erence in the matter has some inherent, 
self-evident, moral or ‘scientific’ warrant 
which mine does not.” Here he is not just 
saying that he has simply a_ prejudice 
against moralists. Here he is outlawing as 
nonsense and even wrong the holding of a 
view which rests on moral or religious 
grounds. Here, by the way, we see that it 
is impossible to deny all moral values and 
call them illusions as Mr. Lundberg does. 
Mr. Lundberg is righteously indignant 
about people who believe there are things 
which are self-evident and_ inalienable 
rights. But there is no room for righteous 
indignation unless there are some genuine 
and self-evident values which ought to be 
respected. In this case the value which Mr. 
Lundberg believes to be so self-evident that 
everyone ought to accept it is the value of 
social science as final arbiter in the moral 
sphere. Since Mr. Lundberg advances no 
arguments to show the supremacy of social 
science, we must assume that he holds its 
value to be self-evident. Hence we see that 
it is impossible to deny the self-evidence of 
all values consistently. It turns out that Mr. 
Lundberg is only substituting the value of 
the scientific approach for the moral or 
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religious approach. He is labelling certain 
values as illusory, but not all of his own. 

If Mr. Lundberg wants to write a refuta- 
tion of the philosophical or religious basis 
on which the view of inalienable rights 
rests, he is free to do so. To proclaim how- 
ever, that moral truths do not exist, but 
are merely a cover-up for community prej- 
udices, is not a sociological presentation of 
facts, but an extremely tenuous philosophi- 
cal proposition. This is a typical example 
of the way in which many “neutral” soci- 
ologists and psychologists mingle with 
valid scientific information their own 
philosophical views such as, in this case, 
that there are no moral values. 

It would take too much space to point 
out how many of the problems touched 
upon in Mr. Lundberg’s article have moral 
implications which any intelligent reader 
will have to ponder before he can profit by 
the scientific data which is offered. Sci- 
ence does not tell us the direction to go, 
but only what we must know before we can 
move at all. 

In my opinion, any indifference to or 
denial of what we have always considered 
in this country to be the inalienable rights 
of free men leads to the tyranny of the 
majority over a helpless minority. These 
rights which are rooted in the belief in 
moral values must be upheld in spite of the 
neutralism fostered by our social scientists. 


—RONDA DE SOLA 
New York City 


THE ATTEMPT TO FORCE the abandonment 
of Southern norms, so well defined by you 
(MoperN AGE, Fall, 1958) will fail, and is 
failing. In Virginia, we are proud of our 
Governor, who defends more than the 
South’s standards and society—the thing 
which you describe as its “Permanence”, 
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“without which our whole civil social order 
would be in danger.” We agree that this 
applies to every part of the country. 

In “The Coming Centennial of the Civil 
War,” Mr. Louis Rubin seems to draw a 
parallel between the emancipation of the 
slaves which “might have been accomp- 
lished slowly and patiently’—and integra- 
tion today, which, some “moderates” be- 
lieve, can be accomplished in the same way. 
By today’s “extremists”, I hope Mr. Rubin 
means those who say “Bring on the bay- 
onets! Enforce the law! Now!” Surely he 
does not mean those Southerners who say 
“Never!” to integration, for that would in- 
clude practically the whole population. 

The South is too much a part of the 
Nation to secede. The United States belong 
to us as well as they belong to any Su- 
preme Court Justice . . . . But surely even 
the most disintegrated “liberal” has 
learned something from the events of the 
last few years and months. God forbid the 
evil and grief which violence would 
spawn! .. 


—MRS. ROBERT W. ORRELL 
Cardinal, Virginia 


Your “SpeciaL NuMBER on the South” 
(Fall, 1958) is most disappointing. Perish 
the thought that conservatism has nothing 
to offer on “integration, prudence, and 
principle” but the unreason and heartless- 
ness of Dixiecrats. And what kind of a 
symposium is it that expresses only one 
point of view? 

It is known to almost everyone in the 
country—except, apparently, the editors of 
Mopern Ace—that in the current struggle 
concerning integration and principle there 
is much to be conserved that receives little 
or no recognition in your special issue. 
There is the vitality of a more than nation- 
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al idealism, of the Christian conviction that 
all men are brothers. (This conviction has 
been a power for centuries, and despite our 
shortcomings and hypocrisies it is still a 
force to reckon with in the United States.) 
There are law and order and respect for 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
There are the constitutional provisions of 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th aimendments, 
which those who do not like them cannot 
nullify without destructive consequences 
throughout and beyond our nation. There 
are the public schools, All these values are 
being attacked and to some extent con- 
sciously sacrified by persons who are better 
described as provincial and reactionary 
than as conservative. 

For Mopern AGE to open its pages to 
the Dixiecrat form of conservatism is one 
thing. For it to embrace it by inviting it to 
monopolize a so-called symposium and for 
the editor to endorse it by stating that “the 
South need feel no shame for its defense 
of beliefs that were not concocted yester- 
day” is another. It is a matter of record 
(outside the pages of MopERN AGE) that 
the South defends its beliefs by filibuster, 
nullification, and the denial of constitution- 
al rights to large numbers of American 
citizens, by intimidation, bombing, as- 
sault, and murder. This is shameful. 
Mopvern AGE has injured its reputation 
and reduced its stature by making common 
cause with a campaign that is bringing 
embarrassment and heartbreak to countless 
conservatives and non-conservatives alike. 

—ALFRED C. AMES 
Evanston, Illinois 


SOUTHERNERS SHOULD RECEIVE with real 
joy — and a profound sense of gratitude 
— the Fall number of Mopern Ace. It 
is a great help to realize that somewhere, 
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at least, we are listened to, and that not 
everybody considers Southern problems 
only the integration problem (shades of the 
old story of “The Elephant and the Polish 
Question”!). This land of lost causes can 
feel encouraged to realize that there are 
others, of respected judgment, who take 
seriously the Southerner’s plea that he has 
contributions of positive value to make to 
the nation at large. Your latest number 
of Mopern AGE should be a great help 
to dissipating misunderstandings. 

One misunderstanding, however, could 
conceivable be propagated by one of the 
paragraphs in the article, “What It Means 
to Be a Southerner.” In this article that, 
otherwise, has its excellencies, Robert Y. 
Drake has statements that more than hint 
that the Roman Catholic Church is out of 
place in the South; that the South is 
“fiercely Protestant” and “has never felt 
the need for more tradition, more history 
and more Apostolic Succession,” which the 
Catholic Church has to offer; that “by and 
large the South has just about as much use 
for the Pope as it does for a New York 
sociologist ;” that Catholicism tends to de- 
prive a people and a section of its peculiar 
heritage and to reduce all to conformity 
and mediocrity. 

Surely I shall not be accused of narrow- 
mindedness if, as a Southerner and a Cath- 
olic, I express non-conformity with the 
thesis of Mr. Drake’s paragraph. That 
Catholics form a minority religion in the 
South, there is no doubt. But that they are 
aliens, can scarcely be sustained. The 
Catholic Church is, indeed, “catholic,” that 
is, universal, in its creed, its moral teach- 
ings and its liturgy. These, certainly, are 
supranational and suprasectional, and not 
to be identified with any one country or 
region. On the other hand, the Catholic 
Church, from the Apostolic Age onward, 
has endeavored, with outstanding success, 
to adapt herself are far as possible to every 
people, every culture. And, we may add, 
the richer the culture, the easier this adap- 
tation has proved; and let it not for a 
moment be thought that in “wedding” her- 
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self to various cultures the Church has ever 
failed to inspire that culture to new and 
higher achievements according to its own 
characteristic genius. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Catholics, in the South as else- 
where, are typical of their region. Mr. 
Drake’s insinuations are all the more sur- 
prising in that not infrequently the Catho- 
lic Church has had to defend herself 
against the charge of some of the more 
Nordic minds that Catholicism is only for 
southern peoples, southern temperaments, 
southern cultures. But I do not want to be 
merely abstract and vague. 

Certainly it would be strange that a 
section, first settled by the Spanish and 
French, should contain no lasting mem- 
ories, no cultural fibers, due to Catholi- 
cism. The very stones of its oldest buildings, 
and the Saints of its street-names, would 
cry out against it — all the way from St. 
Augustine and Baltimore (English Catho- 
lics this time) to San Antonio and Corpus 
Christi! A huge segment of the South was 
contained in the Louisiana Territory; not 
all its Catholic traditions have vanished. 
New Orleans has been individualistic, and 
Catholic, throughout its history; and most 
so when she was most Southern. The stocky 
“cajuns” of southwest Louisiana are a 
wholesome part of the Southern way of 
life, and of Catholic “peasantry.” 

The history and tradition of the South- 
land would be the poorer if Catholic 
Southerners were discounted or treated as 
outside the pale. Surely no one will ques- 
tion the genuinity of the Catholicism of 
that great patriot, the poet-priest of the 
South, Abram Ryan. Deprive the South of 
“The Sword of Lee,” “The Conquered Ban- 
ner,” and surely you will have taken away 
some of its soul! Then there is James 
Ryder Randall (“Maryland My Mary- 
land”). Dan Emmett composed “Dixie.” 
Harry McCarthy gave us “The Bonnie 
Blue Flag,” Catholics all! John Bannister 
Tabb, Confederate patriot, poet, Catholic 
convert and priest, can be added to the list. 
Theodore O’Hara, author of “The Bivouac 


of the Dead,” distinguished himself serving 





under General Breckenridge. Joel Chandler 
Harris (Who more Southern than Uncle 
Remus and Bre’r Rabbit?) ended his days 
a Catholic. 

That colorful Confederate general, 
P. G. T. Beauregard, was a Catholic. So, 
too, was Admiral Semmes, and Generals 
Hardee, Branch, Cabell, Paul Semmes, 
and quite a few others. “Old Pete” Long- 
street was received into the Catholic 
Church long before he died. General John 
B. Hood married a Catholic. Steve Mal- 
lory, Confederate Secretary of the Navy, 
was a Catholic; so, too, was his wife — 
one of the more sparkling lights and de- 
lights of Southern high society. Judah P. 
Benjamin’s wife was a Catholic — no 
mediocre soul, she! Many of Alexander 
Stephens’ relatives became Catholics. Jef- 
ferson Davis himself received his early 
education and training at a Catholic board- 
ing-school. 


In more recent times there is the dis- 
tinguished Chief Justice Edward Douglass 
White; also, Admiral Benson. Just the page 
before his unfortunate paragraph, Mr. 
Drake gives due praise to Allen Tate. Does 
he know that Allen Tate, a few years ago, 
with eyes wide open, embraced Catholi- 
cism? Is Flannery O’Connor not to be reck- 
oned a Southerner? Nor — a few genera- 
tions back — Kate Chopin? Francis Park- 
inson Keyes, a convert to Catholicism, can 
still write with sympathy of the South. 

Mr. Drake has drawn the long-bow, and 
over-shot the mark. 

In closing, though, I would like to em- 
phasize my feeling of gratitude to you for 
publishing your kind of periodical, and to 
state may sincere expression of good wishes 
for its increasing success. 

—ARNOLD J. BENEDETTO, S.J. 
Mobile, Alabama 
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IN LESS THAN TWO YEARS, MopERN AGE 
has become one of the three most widely- 
circulated general quarterlies of criticism 
and opinion in America. (Only Yale Re- 
view and Partisan Review, probably, have 
longer subscription-lists.) Its articles have 
been widely quoted and reprinted in the 
United States, Canada, Britain, Australia, 
Germany, Austria, Spain, and other coun- 
tries. Its influence grows steadily, we feel; 
and if we are able to find a modest amount 
of money for a small advertising-campaign, 
this soon may have a larger audience than 
any other general quarterly review. 

We have two immediate embarrass- 
ments: a shortage of funds, and a surplus 
of manuscripts. The best way to remedy 

_the first difficulty is to increase our reader- 
ship to some ten thousand, at which point 
subscription-income would pay our direct 
costs of printing, postage, and office assist- 
ance. Our present readers can help in this, 
if they choose, by giving introductory sub- 
scriptions to MoperNn AGE to their local 
public and college libraries. And, of course, 
we welcome donations of money to our 
general fund. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 





The second difficulty is also a blessing. 
Good manuscripts—essays, stories, and 
poems—have come to us in much greater 
number than we had expected. Since the 
next three numbers of our journals already 
are planned, we can accept no more manu- 
scripts for publication until nearly the end 
of 1959. We have writers enough, indeed, 
to maintain us as a monthly magazine— 
but not sufficient money or staff to publish 
more often than quarterly. Already we 
have been compelled to return to contribu- 
tors some pieces we would have liked to 
print. 

Until late this year, then, we ask our 
friends to send us no new manuscripts of 
any description. We exempt from this 
moratorium only articles on topics of im- 
mediate interest which cannot stand delay; 
a few such we may be able to squeeze into 
the next three or four issues. 

Our summer issue will be concerned 
with humane political economy; our fall 
number, with education; our next winter 
issue, probably chiefly with foreign affairs. 
And we hope to be able to print more re- 
views of books, during the next twelve 











months, than we have published during 
the past year. 

In our next number, there will be con- 
tributions by such distinguished economists 
as Bertrand de Jouvenel, Wilhelm Ropke, 
David McCord Wright, Patrick Boarman, 
and Daniel Villey. We also expect to print 
articles on Spain by Rafael Calvo-Serer and 
Anthony Kerrigan, and an analysis of 
American foreign aid by a foreign econ- 
omist, Dr. Max Thurn. M. de Jouvenel’s 
important recent book Sovereignty will be 
examined at some length. 


Mopern AGe’s editor, Mr. Russell Kirk, 
is engaged in a series of one-a-month pub- 
lic lectures on “Conservative Thought in 
the Twentieth Century,” at the New School 
for Social Research, Twelfth Street, New 
York City. The concluding lecture, con- 
cerned with modern novelists of a con- 
servative bent, will take place at 8:30 
Monday evening, May 11. Tickets may be 
obtained at the door. 


At the University of Wisconsin, students 
have begun publication of Insight and Out- 
look, a conservative monthly of sixteen 
pages; Mr. Alan McCone (131 Langdon 








Street, Madison, Wisconsin) is the editor, 
Among the other universities and colleges 
which already have conservative student 
publications are Harvard and Queen’s Col- 
lege, New York. Some ninety-five editors 
of college newspapers throughout the 
United States now receive Mopern AGE 
regularly. 





In our next number, we will publish the 
first of a series of Burke Newsletters, sum- 
marizing recent writing and discussion 
about the thought and life of Edmund 
Burke. The editors of this department will 
be Mr. C. P. Ives, of the Baltimore Sun, 
and Dr. Peter Stanlis, of the University of 
Detroit. This first Newsletter, running to 
three or four pages of Mopern AGE, will 
be concerned primarily with the confer- 
ence on Burke held at last December’s na- 
tional meeting the Modern Language As- 
sociation, in New York City. 

In conjunction with the Newsletter, we 
will publish in our summer number re- 
views of three recent books concerning 
Burke: Correspondence of Burke, Volume 
I; Mr. Peter Stanlis’ Burke and the 
Natural Law; and Mr. J. T. Boulton’s edi- 
tion of Burke’s Sublime and Beautiful. 

The summer number also will contain 
a detailed examination of Mr. Bertrand de 
Jouvenel’s important book Sovereignty. 
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LIBERTY 


IN FIVE VOLUMES 


sAYS 

& LipERTY THIS DISTINGUISHED collection of essays by outstanding 
. : libertarians has been extended with the publishing of 
three new volumes. Dealing with the impelling subject 

Progee of freedom, most of these 239 essays and articles were 
Pie Rery first published in The Freeman, Many of them are sig- 
nificant reprints from other sources, past and present. 
All of them point up the too-much forgotten philosophy 


of freedom on which America was founded. 


IMPORTANT — for your own study and stimulation; for 
business and public libraries; as gifts to students, teachers, 
clergy, friends, and business and professional associates. 











"The essays retain a freshness, a sincerity, 
a keenness of edge....” 


— JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


Se ESS 


THE 5-VOLUME SET: Paper cover: $8.00; cloth, $11.00 







| and Il (1952 and 1954): Paper, $1.50 each; cloth, $2.50 each 


Single vol : 
me NOAA, and V_ (1958): Paper, $2.00 each; cloth, $3.00 each 


ize in better understanding this philosophy 
of freedom and in making available its 


Why is state intervention snow- © 


balling? Because this  so- 


Ae 








called progressive ideology lacks oppo- 
nents? No. It grows because so few of the 
Opponents adequately understand interven- 
tion’s opposite: the free market, private 
property, limited government concepts and 
their moral predicates. 

The educational assignment of the Foun- 
dation for Economic Education is to special- 


studies to all who wish them. It publishes 
The Freeman (monthly) and a choice selec- 
tion of libertarian books and pamphlets, 
conducts seminars, manages the College- 
Business Exchange Program, and serves as a 
clearing house for all aspiring libertarians. 
(Voluntary current contributions of 9,500 
Donors are its sole support. ) 


For your copies of Essays on Liberty, a free sample 
copy of The Freeman, and list of publications, write to: 


THE FOUNDATION FOR ECONOMIC EDUCATION, INC., Dept. M-21 
IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward Case, a businessman, has reviewed books for the Wall Street Journal and other 
periodicals. He was acquainted with the late Joyce Cary. 


Peter Crumpet, a young American writer, at present is living in Andalucia. 


Robert Y. Drake, Jr., teaches in the department of English at Northwestern University. 


John Reece Dring has had poems published in several magazines. 


Albert Fowler contributes to Approach, Virginia Quarterly, and is the editor of Toynbee’s 
War and Civilization. 


Kelsie B. Harder is a member of the faculty of Youngstown University. 


Jack Jones, who lives in New York, has contributed to the Nation, Cambridge Review, 
and other journals. His special interest is modern psychology. 


Nicholas Joost, now at Southern Illinois University, is an experienced editor and critic 
of poetry and ideas. 


Joseph Joel Keith’s recent book of verse will be reviewed in an early number of Mopern 


AGE. 
James King is professor of history at the University of North Carolina. 


John Logan’s poems and stories frequently appear in the New Yorker and other maga- 
zines; he is a member of the faculty of the University of Notre Dame. 


William C. McCann, who reviews books for the Progressive and other periodicals, is 
chief underwriter of the Michigan State Accident Fund. 


Marion Montgomery is instructor in English at the University of Georgia. 


Mary Elizabeth Osborn, who will have other poems appearing in Mopern AGE, lives in 
Frederick, Maryland. 


Basil A. Smith, Anglican rector of the ancient church of Holy Trinity in York, is the author 
of the recent Dean Church (Oxford University Press). 


Peter Stanlis, of the University of Detroit, is the author of Edmund Burke and the Nat- 
ural Law (University of Michigan Press), to be reviewed by Mr. Will Herberg 
in an early number of Mopern AGE. 


M. A. Thurn is an Austrian economist who has lived for many years in South America. 
Frederick Wilhelmsen, professor of philosophy at the University of Santa Clara, recently 


returned from Spain with a doctorate from the University of Madrid. He had lived 
for more than a year in Avila. 
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